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U. S. KEDS HANDBOOK 
OF SPORTS AND GAMES 
FREE with Keds at 
your dealers 

Gives you coaching 
on: Baseball; Basketball; 
Tennis; Handball; Track. 

Also: Rifle fundamentals; 

pi z; El y Navi- 
gation; Crafts; Hobbies; 
Games; Puzzles. 
























CLIMBER—AIl ’round 
boy’s shoe with Arch 
Cushion to hold the foot 
in balance in action. For 
games, hiking, everything. 
Brown or black. 












‘ace. v0 PAF — 


the Sos of Champlons 


Let Dad go to bat 


for your team 


Dad's “solid” once he gets his feet 
into the game in Keds — the Shoe of 
Champions. Keds give a sure-footed 
stance for home-run swats— they help 
speed and stamina. Dad will be an 
easy touch for your new Keds — maybe 


a new mitt too! 


HI-POINT-~a real husky 
for men and boys. Has 
loose-lined top. Springy 
insole to cushion shocks 
and help prevent fatigue. 
Black with white trim. 











Ask Dad How Keds Scientific 
Features Help 


KEDS SHOCK PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 
absorbs jars and jolts— 
helps avoid overstrain 
and fatigue. A Keds fea- 

ture famous for years. 


KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet; allows full toe play. 
Gives straight-line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom 
with protection. 


HYGIENIC KEDS have breathable uppers; they're 
kept clean and odorless—the right way. Wash 
them like socks in plain soap and water. 


ONLY Genuine Keds have these features. They're 
mot Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
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Put Yourself in His Place 


MARKS OF MATURITY: 5 


“ry OLERANCE” is a badly overworked word. It has been too 

much bandied about in attempting to find solutions to the prob- * 
lem of prejudice. But tolerance really means “bearing” or “putting 
up with” things — as if all that were needed is to overlook the faults 
and weaknesses of others whom we do not really consider our equals, 
That is not the way to build friendly human relations. 

A better word for it is “empathy.” Is sounds like “sympathy.” Both 
of them come from the same Greek root — pathein, to feel. But sym- 
pathy means to feel with. Empathy means to feel in or into. It is 
the power to project ourselves into the personalities of other people 
and to experience the same emotions that they do. 

So a mature person, say the psychiatrists, is one-~who has the im- 
agination to understand the problems of others. It is easy enough to 
understand our own crowd — people who have been born and 
brought up in an environment like our own. But to understand 
those who may be widely different from ourselves in nationality, 
creed, color, social background, or way of life —there’s the rub. 
That requires the extra ounce of “empathy.” 


The best recipe for this great art is to “Put Yourself in His Place” 
— the title of a novel by Charles Reade. It was the story of Henry 
Little, an inventor in an English mill town a century ago. The poor 
weavers, striving to improve their hard lot, feared the introduction 
of his new labor-saving machines and tried to smash them. To read 
this book helps us to understand that the labor troubles of today 
have long roots. But Little’s wise physician-friend, Dr. Amboyne, 
cared for workers and owners alike. And whenever violence and 
hatred flared up, he asked them all the same question: “What would 
you do if you were in his place?” 

Those words of Reade, says Josephus Daniels, our former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in This Week, have remained with him all his 
life. They were never more needed than today. 


If you “put yourself in his place,” you will neither condemn a 
man nor pity him. You will not be a “label thinker,” lumping every- 
body in a few stereotyped groups. You will judge people by their 
individual merits, not by the color of their skin, the church they 
attend, or the kind of house they live in. You will realize that some 
groups — Negroes, Jews, Mexican- or Japanese-Americans, for exam- 
ple — have been “behind the eight ball” of prejudice all their lives, 
and you will understand what it does to them. 

No one ever became tolerant just by talking about it. The only 
sure way is to go out and live it, sharing with other kinds of people 
in common activities. That is what six college girls from California 
did. They're all lively, intelligent, good-looking co-eds who have 
plenty of dates. But one is a Protestant of old American stock, one 
a Catholic, one a Jew, one a Negro, one a Chinese, and one a 
Mexican. These intimate friends have traveled all over the United 
States, speaking and answering questions in panel discussions before 
high school assemblies, army camps, and service clubs. 

Have you learned to “Put Yourself in His Place”? Do you know 
and treat all people as human beings? 


Next Week: Make It Better 


OUR FRONT COVER: A smash hit for good Marian Taylor, and Elena Ramirez, rep- 
will—the “Panel of Americans” (see resenting six different religious or racial 
above) from U. of California at Los groups. They have spoken 300 times in 
Angeles. They are Marian Hargrave, Jeanne _— three years to more than 700,000 people. 

Forrell, Ernie May Maxey, Frances Toy, Photo by Elizabeth R. Hibbs 
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“Dumb Bunny,” you have an illus- 

tration of a batter and catcher in 
action. Only a_ left-handed batter 
could wind up in this position after a 
swing! If he is supposed to be a left- 
handed batter, he should be on the 
other side of the plate. 

Don Eslin 

Coolidge H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Thanks also to Ronald Perzewski of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mary Ann Tomasello 
of Hammonton, N, J., Richard Robin- 
son of Peekskill, N. Y., and many others 
for similar letters. 

Black crepe is hanging in our Art 
Department today, folks. We're all 
mourning the loss of Artist Tracy who 
drew that picture. (See below: Tracy 
at the Bat!) She was plugged with a 
bottle of India ink by the sports editor, 
who went berserk upon seeing a left- 
handed batter swinging from the third- 
base side of the plate. He now has the 
rest of the Art Dept. in spring training 
(in the shipping room). He vows he'll 
make baseball experts out of them if it 
kills him—as it probably will. — Ed. 


* * * 


I" your Mar. 31 issue, with the story 


Can your Vocational Editor tell me 
where I can get a list of the various 
airline companies in the U. S.? 

Dorothy Duell 
Westby, Wisconsin 


The Director of Public 
Air Transport Assn., 1515 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington, D.C., should 
be able to supply you with such a list. 


— Ed. 


Relations, 


* * * 


Our history class has read your 
article “Is Yourtown All American?” in 
the Feb. 17 issue of World Week. 


Say What. 


You are correct in stating that there 
was an incident in Oregon where the 
names of Japanese-Americans were re- 
moved from an American Legion honor 
roll. This was not, however, character- 
istic of the state as a whole. In fairness 
to Oregon there are other facts which 
we believe you should publish. 

The Rose Festival Princess in 1946, 
elected by popular vote, was a Chinese- 
American girl. Practically all the high 
schools in Portland have Negro athletes. 
The student body president at Lincoln 
High in 1944 was a Chinese-American 
boy. Just after the war was declared a 
Japanese-American girl was nominated 
for a student body office here at Grant 
High. The faculty was hesitant about 
allowing her to run. She did run, how- 
ever, and was elected by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Gretchen Grefe 
Grant H. S. 
Portland, Oregon 


The incident in World Week’s article 
had to do with the small town of Hood 
River where the local American Legion 
had been prejudiced against Japanese- 
American veterans. Similar incidents 
have occurred in scattered places on 
the Pacific coast. We did not intend 
to imply that the State of Oregon as a 
whole was any more intolerant than 
many other states. 





47:You Please! 


We like your statements about 
schools in Portland where students 
have demonstrated their broadminded- 
ness and democratic principles by elect- 
ing Chinese-American, Japanese-Amer- 
ican, and Negro boys and girls to 
student offices and teams. We think 
this is the best possible answer to 
prejudice. Keep it up! — Ed. 

* * * 

I am very glad to see the work of 
the supreme genius of creative writing 
- James Joyce — appear in your March 
17 issue of Senior Scholastic. However, 
in respect to the meticulous care of 
Joyce in regard to the use of English, 
may jI call your attention to the gram- 


matical misprint in the short story 
“Clay” —“There was” should _ be 
“There were.” The Portable James 


Joyce and Modem Library Dubliners 
have it, “There were two big girls in 
from next door.” 


James C. Hendrickson, Instructor 
Kiser H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Air Force had a word for those 
leprechauns that make _ misprints - 
gremlins Certainly James Joyce. like 
all the giants of literature, was_ in- 


capable of making a grammatical error 
— especially such a glaring one. (We 
believe that no one on our staff would 
do it either.) But a gremlin would! In 
fact, a gremlin did. — Ed. 





TRACY AT THE BAT 




















There was ease in Tracy’s manner as- 


she stepped into her place. 























There was pride in Tracy’s bearing 
and a smile on Tracy’s face. 
































And there’s joy around Scholastic - 
Mighty Tracy has swung right, 
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of shopping. It is no corner drug store cinch, either, 

because his shopping list includes 65 hard-to-find raw 
materials. But he has almost two billion dollars to spend on 
his purchases. 

Uncle Sam started on his search last July soon after Con- 
gress passed the Stock Piling Act of 1946. The law’s pur- 
pose is to create reserves (stock piles) of vital raw materials 
so that we will have them handy in case of war. The law’s 
full title is “The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act of 1946.” Materials are “strategic” when they 
are needed for military purposes. They are “critical” when 
they are in short supply and difficult to obtain. 

Among the top priority raw materials now wanted by the 
U. S. are asbestos, chromite, manila and sisal fibers, jewels, 
lead, pepper, rubber, tin, and zinc. The materials can fill 
many needs, from metal to build airplanes to spices to 
season and preserve Army food. The stock-piling program 
is directed by the Army-Navy Munitions Board. 

Congress authorized the spending of $1,800,000,000 in 
the next five years for purchases of these goods. President 
Truman has signed a bill providing for the immediate use 
of $100,000,000 of that fund. In addition, $300,000,000 
worth of surplus war property will be added to the reserve 
stores. The stock piles will be kept in Army and Navy 
depots scattered across the country. 


Noses Uncle Sam’s postwar projects is an important bit 


The “Buy American” Provision 


Uncle Sam’s shopping list has an important restriction 
printed right across the top. This is the “Buy American” 
provision, adopted originally in 1933 and reaffirmed in the 
Stock Piling Act. 

The “Buy American” restriction says that the Govern- 
ment must buy only materials and supplies which have 
been mined or produced in the United States. Only when 
this is “inconsistent with the public interest” may the Gov- 
ernment seek these raw materials overseas. 

The “Buy American” provision does not bar overseas 
purchases of resources we do not have. Tin and rubber, for 
instance, may be purchased from foreign countries since 
we have no domestic supplies of these products, But the 
provision does prevent buying goods which we do have. 

Take copper as an example. We have a limited supply 
of copper in domestic mines, but not enough to meet all 
future needs. The “Buy American” provision blocks the 
Government from stock piling copper from abroad. 

This provision is a boon to U. S. miners and mine opera- 
tors, and creates more work’ and business within the country. 
But the restriction is sharply criticized by many persons, in- 
duding President Truman. 

He signed the Stock Piling Act, he said, only .because 
it was important to get some sort of program started im- 
mediately. He does not like the “Buy American” clause be- 
tause it “will defeat the conservation and strategic objec- 
tives of the bill by further depleting our already inadequate 
reserves of strategic materials.” If we do not have a free 
hand in buying scarce materials anywhere in the world, 
Mr. Truman claimed, we will not achieve the purpose of 
the Act. Its main purpose is to enlarge the stock of vital raw 
materials available within our borders in time of possible 
emergency. The “Buy American” policy may also increase 
the costs of the stock-piling program. Overseas resources 
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Will Stock Piling Act insure our 
vital raw materials for the future? 


Up 
Socks 
Uncle Sam 





Black Star 


Netload of crude rubber starts journey from Singapore. 


are often cheaper than difficult-to-mine domestic resources. 

The President had another objection to the restriction 
imposed by Congress. While the U. S. supposedly wishes to 
encourage the widest possible free trade, the “Buy Amer- 
ican” clause actually restricts international trade, Mr, Tru- 
man said, 

Despite this restriction, the postwar stock-piling program 
is already in operation. Uncle Sam remembers that we had 
only $70,000,000 worth of reserve materials on Pearl Harbor 
Day. We found ourselves then with “too little, too late.” 
Also, the nation is more aware today of the terrific rate at 
which we are using up our natural resources. A picture of 
our vanishing wealth is presented in the next two pages. 
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@ The Twentieth Century Fund, an independent re- 
search foundation, has just completed a gigantic study 
of “America’s Needs and Resources,” directed by Dr. 
J. Frederic Dewhurst. During the past week the Fund 
published the results of its research. The article on these 
two pages is a condensation of the chapter on our natural 
resources. “How ‘Rich’ is America?” is a Senior Scholas- 
tic “scoop.” Senior Scholastic is among the first publica- 
tions to make use of this material from the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


HE miracles of American industry and our high standard 
of living have been largely determined by our natural 
resources — the abundance of metals, fuels, timber, and 

water power found in our land. 

Our wealth is due in large measure to the great quantities 
of these resources, and.our ability to use them as the raw 
materials of industry. 

How long can we hope to use our natural resources? Will 
they become exhausted? Do we have adequate substitutes 
available? What raw materials should we import from for- 
eign countries? 

To answer these questions let’s take stock. Let’s see what 
we have on the shelves of our cupboard of natural resources, 


Metals with a Million Uses 


Iron Ore: Steel, made from iron ore, is the most widely 
used of our metals. We normally supply 90 to 95 per cent of 
our needs from domestic iron ore reserves. Most of the re- 
mainder comes from Chile, Cuba, and Sweden. At the 1943 
rate of use, it is estimated that our high-grade iron ore re- 
serves will last only 11 years. In the future we will have to 
turn to lower-grade ore, more difficult to mine and to use. 
Scrap metal from huge World War II surplus materials will 
be a temporary source of steel. The growing use of alloys 
(mixtures of iron and other metals) will also help to con- 
serve our diminishing iron supplies. 

Lead and Zinc: Nearly half of our zine is used to cover 
metal sheets, tubes, wire, wire cloth, and hardware items. 

*The major prewar use of lead was for storage batteries. We 
have added to our reserves of lead and zinc by developing 
new methods of mining ore. But there is little hope that ex- 
tensive additional reserves of these metals will be found. If 
we continue to use lead and zinc at the peak wartime rate, it 
is estimated that our reserves will be dangerously low in five 
years. We shall become increasingly dependent on Canada, 
Mexico, Peru, and Chile for lead. We already get sizable 
lead imports from these nations. 

Copper: The largest normal civilian use of copper is in the 
electrical manufacturing industry. Automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators, light and power lines all require copper. At pre- 
war consumption levels, known U. S. copper reserves will 
last abqut 30 years. Although the production of low-grade 
ores will increase, we will probably become more and more 
dependent on copper ore imports from South America, 
Canada, and the Congo and Rhodesia in Africa. 

Bauxite and Aluminum: Bauxite is our major source of 
aluminum, used in airplanes, railroads, cooking utensils, and 
electrical appliances. We may reach the end of our high- 
grade bauxite reserves within a few years. But aluminum 
can be obtained in almost unlimited quantities from other 
still-plentiful ores. 





Magnesium: Magnesium looks like aluminum, and is one- 
third lighter. It is used mostly in alloys with aluminum and 
other metals. The supply of magnesium, which can be 
obtained from sea water and other salty substances, is ample 
to meet all future needs. 

Other Metals: Many other metals are necessary to Amer- 
ican industry. We have some. of them in abundance. We 
have enough molybdenum, for instance, thanks to the mining 
of deposits in Colorado and Utah, developed since World 
War I. But tin is a different story. We use two-fifths of the 
world’s supply but produce only one-thousandth of the 
world’s raw tin. Nickel, chromite, antimony, tantalum, and 
manganese are almost completely imported. And as we use 
more and more complicated machines and gadgets, our need 
for these scarce metals increases. 

For our American economy we need not only the raw 
materials which go into finished goods. We also need the fuel 
to power our factories, to light and heat our homes, and to 
drive our automobiles, trains, and ships. 

Our tremendous strides in production have been due 
largely to our fortunate possession of vast and readily avail- 
able reserves of coal and petroleum. And in spite of our 
heavy use of coal, gas, and oil in the past, the outlook for 
future supply is moderately satisfactory. 

Our bituminous (soft) coal reserves are adequate, even at 


How RICH is 


the wartime output rate, for more than a thousand years. 
Our anthracite (hard) coal reserves will last for more than 
175 years. Coal production costs may rise, however, since we 
may have to turn to inferior coal beds. 

The ‘total volume of petroleum and natural gas in the 
ground is not definitely known. Guesses indicate that total 
reserves are roughly double the amount we now know exist 
for certain. On this basis, our petroleum will last for 30 years 
if extracted at the 1940 rate. Total natural gas reserves 
should last for 50 years. 

Our oil and gas reserves are much smaller than our coal 
reserves. This takes on increasing importance, for we now 
depend on oil and gas for two-fifths of our fuel energy. Fifty 
years ago, only one-tenth of our fuel energy came from oil 
and gas. 

There are other means of obtaining oil, however. Five 
times our present proved petroleum reserves can be obtained 
from our oil shale deposits in Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
Shale is a fine-grained rock, formed from clay or mud. Coal 
can also be converted into gas and oi] by chemical means. 
(See March of Events, April 14.) 

When we use metals and fuels, they are gone for good 
A limited amount of metal can be obtained from scrap- 
used metal which can be converted and put to other uses. 
But in the main, the natural resources we take from the 
earth are non-renewable. 

Our forests are a different proposition. Tree seedlings 
planted by man can produce, in time, whole new forests. 
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and is one- § Qur forest resources are renewable. With care in their use, 
ninum and § we need not fear that they will be exhausted. 
ch can be About one-fourth of the total land area of the United 


s, is ample J States is forest land capable of producing timber for com- 
mercial use. Almost half of our 462 million acres of com- 
mercial forest land produces trees large enough for lumber. 

Lumber production reached an all-time peak in 1907 and 
has been declining rapidly ever since. We have adopted 


substitutes for nearly all important wood products. Furni- 


y to Amer- 
dance. We 
the mining 
nce World 


fths of the 9 ture, flooring, toys, and railroad cars are now made from 

ith of the § metals or plastics. Telephone poles and railroad ties now last 

talum, and § onger because preservatives are added to the wood of 

as we use § which they are made. 

s, our need There have also been increased demands for certain types 
ot wood. Pulpwood use is expanding because of the growing 

ly the raw § demand for newsprint, book paper, and paper board. Wood 


ed the fuel 
nes, and to 


waste is being used in increasing quantities for the produc- 
tion of synthetics and other chemical products. 

There is no doubt that our forest resources can meet at 
least the minimum needs for the future, if wisely handled. 

We have no problem in getting enough water. The prob- 
lem is to put it to work. An increasingly important function 
of water will be its use as a source of electrical power in 
areas Where other fuels are lacking. 

The exploration and development of mineral deposits in 
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Our dwindling natural resources 
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raise warning signs for the future 


recent times has extended to all parts of the world. In con- 
trast to the situation in the United States, vast resources in 
foreign areas — outside of western Europe — remain rela- 
tively untouched. 

In the United States we have often been guilty of ex- 
travagance in mining our natural resources. We are now run- 
ning out of the best grades of many of our resources. This 
means that we may have to devote more effort to get raw 
materials and to use lower-grade ores. 

Less than two per cent of U. S. workers are now engaged 
in mining. If it becomes necessary to use low-grade ores, 
costs will go up and we may have to employ three or four 
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be obtained To assure ourselves of adequate supplies in the future, 
| Wyoming. § We should follow this three-point program: 


1. There should be an intensive research program aimed 
at developing new techniques for using more abundant re- 
serves at low cost. 

2. We should adopt a policy of relying freely on imports 
to the extent that we need them to make up for shortages 
in domestic resources. 

3. In the case of minerals and other materials which can 
be stored for long periods of time without deterioration and 
which would be vital in case of war, we should adopt a 
stock-piling program. 
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An endless supply of water rushes 
through outlets of Boulder Dam. 
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U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation 





Harvesting forests is made 
easier with “cat” trac: .3. 


American Forest Products 
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How much longer will we have oil for 
these catalytic crackers to refine? 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 











Three Lions 


URKEY is a motion picture thriller that happens to be a 
Toston. There is more melodrama in her history than in 

a Hitchcock fiilm. Centuries ago she was the strongest 
power in the world. Her domain extended over vast areas 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia. Today she is heir to a van- 
ished empire, retaining a mere toehold iri Europe. 

And yet today, as in the past, Turkey is again at the 
crossroads of history. Geography has placed her in the dead 
center of a possible struggle between two conflicting ways 
of life — the Soviet and the Western. 

In his historic address to Congress on March 12, Presi- 
dent Truman declared that “the future of Turkey as an 
independent and economically sound state” is of intimate 
importance “to the freedom-loving peoples of the world.” 

Of America’s $400,000,000 program to aid Greece and 
Turkey to resist Communist aggression, $150,000,000 is 
earmarked for Turkey. These funds are to be used primarily 
for military purposes. Turkish railways, ports, roads and 
airfields are to be modernized as measures of military de- 
fense. The coal and steel industries —the basic sinews 
of war — are to be improved and enlarged. 

Straddling the Bosporus, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Dardanelles, Turkey has a foot on either continent. She 
covers an area of 296,500 square miles, somewhat larger 
than that of Texas. But that is just a shadow of her former 
empire. At its height it extended as far west as Vienna and 


included the Balkans, Hungary, the Ukraine, Tripolitania, 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Palestine, and Saudi Arabia 
The population of present-day Turkey is 18,971,300 - 
of New York and New Jersey combined. There 
any national minorities in Turkey today. By 
ial stock, 94 per cent of the inhabitants are Turks. 

How do the people of modern Turkey make their living? 
Agriculture is the principal industry. Although only a tenth 
of the land is arable, fully 80 per cent of the people live by 
farming and stock-raising. The chief crops are tobacco, 
cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, and fruits, 

The country is rich in livestock. The animal “population” 
in 1942 consisted of 8,832,000 ordinary goats, 3,703,000 
valuable Angora goats, 7,588,000 cattle, 763,000 horses, 1,- 
424,000 mules and asses, and 17,211,000 sheep. 

But Turkey is gradually being transformed into an indus- 
trial country. The government launched in 1934 a five-year 
plan for industrialization. This plan was financed without 
foreign capital. As a result of the program, the output of 
coal was raised from 1,700,000 tons to 2,700,000; and 
similar strides were made with copper, emery, chrome, and 
manganese. For many years Turkey’s exports have exceeded 
her imports 

About $8,000,000 was expended on electrification. Nu- 
merous new steel mills, chemical plants, and power installa- 
tions were erected. Already, in 1936, there were 65,245 
factories in Turkey, employing 256,835 workers. 

The history of the Ottoman Empire begins with the year 
1231 A.D. when 400 Turkish families arrived in Asia Minor 
from central Asia. Their first sultan was Osman or Othman 
(1288-1326) ), from whose name this branch of the Turks 
became known as Ottoman Turks. 

Osman’s son and successor, Orkhan (1326-1359) seized 
most of the Asiatic provinces formerly held by the Byzan- 
tine Empire. He even gained a foothold in Europe by cap- 
turing the Dardanelles in 1355. Orkhan also organized the 
Janissaries (“new soldiers”), a force of mercenaries com- 
posed of captured Christian boys who were taught Moham- 
medanism. 

The empire grew by jumps and bounds. Under Murad I, 
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New Day in Turkey. Woman judge presiding in court. 


the Turks routed the Serbs at the battle of Kossovo in 1389 
and became masters of most of the Balkan Peninsula. 

In 1453 Turkish forces, under Mohammed II, the Con- 
queror, took Constantinople. This spelled the end of the 
Byzantine Empire. Suleiman the Magnificent was the great- 
est of the Ottoman sultans. He crushed the forces of Hun- 
gary and unsuccessfully besieged Vienna in 1529. Under his 
reign (1520-1566), the Ottoman Empire reached the 
zenith of its power and splendor. It stretched from Persia 
to Poland and from the Caspian Sea to Morocco. 

The crumbling of the Ottoman Empire began in 1571, 
when the Turkish navy sustained a severe defeat at Lepanto 
from the combined Spanish, Venetian, and Papal forces. 
the eighteenth century saw the emergence of a new power 
on the European continent— Russia. 

Russia declared herself an official protector of the Balkan 
Christians. In 1774 she forced Turkey to give up Crimea 
and other territory in the Black Sea region. A long series of 
wars between the two countries followed (1789-91), 1806- 
12, 1828-29), with Turkey each time on the losing end. 

Turkey became “the Sick Man of Europe,” and Russia 
was determined to speed his funeral. This was not entirely 
to the liking of other European powers. In the Crimean 
War with Russia (1853-56), Turkey was aided by France 
and England. But another Russo-Turkish war broke out in 
1877 in which the Turks were trounced. It led to the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria, Romania, Serbia, and Montenegro. 
More defeats were heaped on Turkey in the Balkan Wars 
of 1911-13. 

Meanwhile a reform party within the country, calling 
itself the “Young Turks,” led a successful revolt 
(1908-9) , Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and_ brought 
about a constitutional government under his brother, Mo- 
hammed V. 

Then came the First World War in 1914 when Turkey’s 
ill-advised alliance with Germany completed the ruin of her 
empire. By the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), the Turkish do- 
main was reduced to its present dimensions. 

But with the loss of her territory Turkey found her 
“soul.” A revolution led by Mustapha Kemal (later called 
“Ataturk” or “Father of Turks”) overthrew the sultanate, 
ending a dynastry of seven centuries. Turkey became a 
republic in 1923, with Ataturk as its first President and his 
close friend, Ismet Inonu, as Prime Minister. 

The reforms brought about by the new government 
were truly revolutionary. State and religion were separated. 
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Industrialization. Typical Turkish worker at a lathe. 


Keystone View Co 


Streamlined Army. Motorized, camouflaged Turk units. 


The Caliphate (which in the Moslem world occupied a 
position similar to the Papacy in Christendom) was abol- 
ished. Women were given the right to vote, and encour- 
aged to discard the veil. Men were forbidden to wear the 
fez. Education was made compulsery, free, and secular 
from the ages of seven to 16. The Latin alphabet replaced 
the old Arabic script. Illiteracy was greatly reduced and 
the standard of living raised. It was one of the most miracu- 
lous transformations ever to take place in so short a period. 

During World War II, Turkey succeeded in maintaining 
a precarious neutrality in the face of pressure from Nazi 
Germany. She stood firm against Nazi threats and promises 
and blocked their path to the Near East. To be sure, she 
did business with Hitler as well as with the Allies. As R. H 
Markham of the Christian Science Monitor put it, “Turkey 
helped Hitler economically, but not as much as Sweden 
and nowhere near as much as Soviet Russia, prior to June 
22, 1941.” 

On August 2, 1944, Turkey broke relations with Ger- 
many and declared war in February, 1945, on both the 
Germans and the Japanese. She is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

How is Turkey governed? Under the constitution, as 
amended in 1937, all executive and legislative authority is 
vested in a single-chamber Grand National Assembly, com- 
posed of 455 deputies who are elected by a universal, secret 
vote for a term of four years. The President of the Repub- 
lic is chosen from (and by) the deputies of the Assembly, 
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and his term is identical with the life of each Assembly. 

President Ataturk died on November 10, 1938 and was 
succeeded by the popular Ismet Inonu, still in office. 

The latest general election in Turkey was held on July 
21, 1946. It was the first under the amended constitution, 
guaranteeing universal suffrage, the secret ballot, and more 
than one party in the field. The administration’s Republi- 
can People’s Party won 395 seats in the Assembly; the 
opposition Democratic Party, 66 seats; and the Inde- 
pendents, four. The “ins” and the “outs” disagree on do- 
mestic affairs but see eye to eye on foreign policy. 

Is Turkey a democracy? That’s a tall question to answer. 
It would be simpler to say that she is more democratic than 
any other Near Eastern country. To quote from Demaree 
Bess in the Saturday Evening Post, “Every impartial ob- 
server I have talked with in Turkey agrees . . . that the 
trend is toward steady reform and a gradual acceptance of 
parliamentary democracy.” 

Recent land reforms have provided two-thirds of the 
farming population with their own small farms and no one 
person is permitted to own more than 1250 acres of land. 


The Problem of the Dardanelles 


This brings us back to President Truman’s program to 
aid Turkey against totalitarian aggression. What is behind 
it? Baldly, Russia has been waging a war of nerves against 
the Turks. Two issues are involved: (a) the Dardanelles 
and (b) the Turkish border provinces of Kars and Ardahan. 

Under the Montreux Convention of 1936 (an agreement 
signed by ten powers including Russia), Turkey was per- 
mitted to refortify the Straits and to close them to naval 
vessels if she were at war or threatened by aggression. The 
agreement, however, allowed free passage through the 
Straits at all times (war or peace) for merchant vessels. 
Moreover, the Russian Navy was given complete liberty to 
pass through the Straits in peace time. 

Russia is now insisting on joint control with the Turks of 
the Dardanelles and the right to build military bases there. 
In this, Turkey sees a direct threat to her independence. 
Backed by the United States and Britain, she is willing to 
revise the Montreux Convention, but within the framework 
of the United Nations and with all interested countries par- 
ticipating in the negotiations. Russia has turned this offer 
down and is sticking to her original demands. The position 
of the United States and Britain is, briefly, that the Western 
powers also should have a voice in the control of the Dar- 
danelles and that the defense of the area should remain 
entirely a Turkish responsibility. 

Russia’s claim to the provinces of Kars and Ardahan is 
slight. These eastern areas (with a population of 300,000) 
and covering a territory of 6,600 square miles) had been 
Turkish since the sixteenth century. In 1878 they were 
assigned to Russia as “collateral security” pending the pay- 
ment of a Turkish indemnity to Moscow. 

In a plebiscite after World War I, the inhabitants of 
Kars and Ardahan voted to return to Turkey. On March 16, 
1921, Turkey and Soviet Russia signed the Treaty of Mos- 


cow, whereby the Turkish frontiers, including Turkish 


possessions of Kars and Ardahan, were recognized. 

Furthermore, on August 10, 1941, Russia joined Britain 
in a statement to the Turkish Government that she was 
“prepared scrupulously to observe the territorial integrity 
of the Turkish Republic.” 


Who's Who in the News 


ISMET INONU 


One of the two “doctors” who transformed Turkey from 
the “Sick Man of Europe” to a sturdy convalescent is Ismet 
Inonu, the present President of the Republic. If Kemal 
Ataturk was the George Washington of the Turkish Revo- 
lution, then Inonu may be called its Thomas Jefferson. The 
two men were close collaborators in the Nationalist move- 
ment in Turkey after the First World War. 

When the Republic was proclaimed on October 29, 1923, 
Ataturk became its first President and Inonu its first Prime 
Minister. He held that post with only brief interruptions for 
14 years. Within 24 hours after Ataturk’s death in Novem- 
ber, 1938, the Grand National Assembly unanimously chose 
Inonu as his successor. He was re-elected August 5, 1946. 

Turkey’s Chief Executive was born in 1884, in Smyrna, 
the son of an Army judge. He is the product of military 
schooling —a graduate of the artillery academy and the 
General Staff College. Though he distinguished himself in 
World War I, his fame rests on his career as statesman, 
rather than soldier. Under his stewardship, Turkey has 
become more democratic than she was in the days of 
Ataturk. Inonu is described as a sober, quiet man, wtih a 
small face, “dominated by a monumental nose.” He lives 
quietly with his family and enjoys a stiff game of chess. 


JOHN J. McCLOY 


Not a professional banker but a Philadelphia lawyer will 
hold the purse strings of the world’s largest bank — the 
$8,000,000,000 World Bank. He is John Jay McCloy, the 
new president of U.N.’s International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The Bank was established by the 
Bretton Woods agreement to provide loans for rebuilding 
war-torn areas. 

Mr. McCloy, 52, Republican, and former Assistant Sec- 
retary of War under President Roosevelt, succeeds Eugene 
Meyer, Washington publisher, who resigned last December. 

After graduating from Amherst College with honors, Mr. 
McCloy entered Harvard Law School where his studies 
were interrupted in 1917 by the First World War. He 
served in France with the 77th Field Artillery and was 
promoted to captain on his combat record. After the war 
he completed his Harvard studies and was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1922. He continuéd his law practice until 
summoned in 1941 to become Assistant Secretary of War. 
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The Mormons 


and the Founding of Utah 
By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


led the first band of Mormon pioneers out of their “win- 

ter quarters” near Council Bluffs, Iowa, on their long 
trek to the shores of Great Salt Lake. On that day 143 men, 
with five women and children, crossed the Missouri River 
and drove their covered wagons along the Platte and the 
old Oregon Trail to Fort Bridger, over canyons and moun- 
tains. They arrived in the valley of Utah on July 24, 1847, 
which is still celebrated as “Pioneer Day.” This was the 
vanguard of a migration that swelled year by year and cre- 
ated a new commonwealth in the western wilderness. 

What was the reason for this migration? The Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints had been tounded at 
Fayette, New York, in 1830, when Joseph Smith found 
the Book of Mormon. Very early the Mormons began tg 
edge westward, and a large group of them settled in Mis- 
rouri. Their “communistic” doctrines and their general 
“queerness” aroused against them deep public hostility, and 
in 1838 Governor Boggs of Missouri ordered them to leave 
the state. 

Some 12,000 of them moved back across the Mississippi 
and founded the city of Nauvoo, Illinois. I, was a remark- 
able city, laid out with broad streets, a costly temple, and 
a projected university. For a time the Mormons at Nauvoo 
were left in peace. But in 1843 they adopted the practice 
of polygamy, and found themselves again in hot water. In 
1844, a mob attacked the Mormons, and Smith and his 
brother were killed. The prospect looked dark, but a greater 
man than Smith rose to power — Brigham Young. 

Early in 1845 the Saints crossed over into lowa. A camp 
was established outside Council Bluffs, ard the Mormons 
prepared for the great trek to the West. The winter of 
‘46-47 was a desperate one: over 600 died from cold and 
disease. But the Mormons were not daunted by hardships. 
They headed not for California, or Oregon, already settled, 
but for a new area, in between, where the Mormons could 
live by themselves, 

After Young and his pioneer party had blazed the way, 
caravan after caravan set out. The Mormons were divided 
into groups of 100, 50, and 10; each group had a captain 
and officers; each was well outfitted, each knew its precise 
destination. They took with them plows, grain, seed, tools, 
and plans. When they got to the Great Salt Lake they found 
here a Connecticut Yankee who had already built a tort 
and planted some farm land. The Saints bought him out. 
In 1848 over 2500 Mormons made their way to the new 


| IS just a century ago this monih that Brigham Young 
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From Stansbury’s An Expedition to the Great Salt Lake of Utah (Lippincott, 1852) 


Old Mormon fort near site of Salt Lake City 


Zion in the wilderness, and by the end of another decade 
the population had increased to almost 40,000. Fanning out 
from Salt Lake City, they established little towns all through 
Utah, and even in Nevada, Arizona, California, Idaho, and 
Oregon. 

It was their methods and organization that distinguished 
the Mormons from other pioneers. For this was a religious 
movement, and it aimed to be completely self-sufficient. It 
was, in fact, the first major attempt at a planned economy 
in America. Everything was decided by the Church Fathers 
Salt Lake City was laid out spaciously and beautifully; a 
Temple built, a University established. 


A Planned Community 


Every male settler was allotted a town house, and a tew 
acres of land for farming. The Mormons started irrigation 
and reclamation on a large scale. They had a theory of 
common property, yet all property was managed by each 
individual according to a common plan. There was a be- 
ginning of what we now call social security — the Mormons 
took care of their own, and they have boasted that thev 
never had a relief problem, nor unemployment. 

Every Mormon was, potentially, a missionary, and soon 
Mormon missionaries were winning converts in Brit»in, 
Scandinavia, and elsewhere, as well as in America. All con- 
verts were expected to come to the Mormon Zion, This, 
the territory increased rapidly in population. 

The efluit of the Mormons to keep their own kind ot 
civilization ‘brought them inevitably into conflict with the 
United States Government. At first the Mormons claimed a 
vast part of the West, and expected to govern it indepen- 
dently. In 1858 there was a brief “Mormon War” between 
the Saints and a small American army under Col. Albert 
Sidney Johnston, later of Civil War fame. The war cost 
the Government $15,000,000 and achieved nothing. 

It was, of course, polygamy which outraged public 
sentiment worst and kept the Mormons in trouble with the 
authorities. Not until the Mormons agreed to abandon 
polygamy would Congress permit Utah to become a State. 
In 1890, following a Supreme Court decision that polyg- 
amy was not a right of “religious freedom,” the Church 
formally gave it up. Six years later Utah came.in as the 


45th State. 
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of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. TURKEY 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 5. Total 40. 

1. Most of the money earmarked for 
Turkey by President Truman will be 
spent for: 

(a) dredging the Sea of Marmora 

(b) strengthening her military de- 

fenses 

(c) modernizing Turkish agriculture 

(d) building oil wells 

2. In point of area Turkey is some- 
what larger than: 

(a) New Jersey (c) Texas 

(b) Ohio (d) Florida 

3. The population of Turkey today 
is about: 

(a) 10 million 

(b) 3 million 


(c) 50 million 
(d) 19 million 


4. The principal industry of Turkey 


is: 
(a) mining 
(b) manufacturing of cotton piece- 
goods 
(c) tourist trade in antiques 
(d) agriculture 
5. In modern times Turkey’s prin- 
cipal enemy has been: 
(a) England (c) Russia 
* (b) Germany (d) Greece 
6. Turkey’s present government is a: 
(a) republic (c) dictatorship 
(b) monarchy (d) sultanate 
7. The Montreux Convention pro- 
vides that: 
(a) Russia and Turkey share the mil- 
itary defenses of the Straits 
(b) Turkey may close the Straits if 
(c) No 


Straits without Turkish permis- 
sion 
(d) Turkey must remain neutral at 
all times 
8. Land reforms in Turkey have 
tended to: 
(a) increase the holdings of the rich 
(b) spread the ownership among 
the people 
(c) collectivize farming as in Russia 
(d) destroy private ownership of the 
land 
My score 


ll. THE MORMONS 


Some of these statements are true, 
some are false and some express merely 
an opinion. Put a (T) for true, an (F) 
for false and an (O) for an opinion 
in the parentheses following each sen- 
tence. Each counts 5. Total 30. 

1. The leader of the great migration 
of the Mormons to Utah was not Joseph 
Smith but Brigham Young. (_ ) 

2. The early government of the Mur- 
mon church was distinguished by the 
expression of the majority of its mem- 
bers in a democratic vote. (_ ) 

3. The reason why the Mormons set- 
tled at Salt Lake City rather than Cali- 
fornia was because the land in Utah 
was richer for farming. (_ ) 

4. The Mormon Saints believed in 
planning their economy and their set- 
tlements. (_ ) 

5. The Mormons do not believe in 
spreading their faith outside the United 
States. ( ) 

6. Polygamy is characteristic only of 
a primitive, uncivilized society. (__) 


My score 


lll. HOW RICH IS AMERICA 

Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each statement. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 

1. The largest single use of zinc is 
for coating of: 

(a) iron (c) lead 

(b) copper (d) tin 

2. The industry which uses the great- 
est amount of copper is: 

(a) petroleum (c) electrical 

(b) movies (d) roofing 

3. Bauxite is the ore which yields; 

(a) lead (c) manganese 

(b) aluminum (d) brass 

4. Sea water is a source of: 

(a) copper (c) magnesium 

(b) tin (d) iron 

5. Of all our common fuels, the one 
with the shortest reserve is: 

(a) coal (c) wood 

(b) oil (d) natural gas 


My score 


IV. FACES IN REVIEW 

The two faces below have appeared 
before in these pages. Can you recall 
their names? Each counts 5, Total 10. 

1. He was the leader of Free France 
during the Vichy period and fought 
to save the honor of his country. 

2. He used to be the Director of 
the Budget and was recently appointed 
U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 


1. 


My score 





Total score 
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warship may enter the 

The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized words. 

1. In 1853 the Mormons adopted the 
practice of polygamy. (a) infanticide; 
(b) living with more than one wife at 
the same time; (c) wife-killing; (d) 
child-marriage. 

2. There is more melodrama in the 
history of Turkey than in a Hitchcock 
film. (a) drama with romantic or start- 


ling plot; (b) an old-fashioned play; 
(c) a play or movie based on histori- 
cal events; (d) a movie revolving 
around cowboys. 

3. Orkhan is also credited with or- 
ganizing the Janissaries, a force of mer- 
cenaries. (a) bloodthirsty soldiers; (b) 
Eastern warriors; (c) all foreign sol- 
diers fighting in the Revolutionary War; 
(d) hired soldiers in foreign service. 

4. After 1571 the Turkish power 
ebbed steadily. (a) increased; (b) de- 
creased; (c) disappeared; (d) was 
washed out to sea. 

5. During World War II Turkey suc- 


ceeded in maintaining a precarious neu- 
trality. (a) uncertain; (b) deceitful; 
(c) unobtrustive; (d) intermittent. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


Marmora—mdr mor a 
Byzantine—biz an tén 
Montreaux—mo6n tri 

Mustapha Kemal—miis ta fa ké mal 
precarious—pré cdir i is 

zenith—zén ith 

Ankara—dn ka ra 

Caliphate—ka li fate 

Istanbul—is tan bil 
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announced that we were just too late for everything 

this year, I decided to buy some ready-made gardens 
and keep them about the house until such time as Nature 
was ready to cooperate. So now I have three gardens. This 
enables me to wear that superior look — which is so annoying 
for you— when you talk about your one little garden in 
front of me. Then you get off in disgust and shoot yourself, 
and they bury you in what you proudly called your her- 
baceous border, and people wonder next year why the 
delphiniums are so luxuriant — but you are not there to tell 
them. 

Yes, I have three gardens. You come upon the first one 
as you are shown up the staircase to the drawing room. It is 
outside the staircase window. This is the daffodil garden — 
three feet eight inches by nine inches. The vulgar speak 
of it as a window box; that is how one knows that thev are 
vulgar. The maid has her instructions: we are not at home 
when next they call. 

Sometimes I sit on the stairs and count the daffodils in 
my garden. There are seventy-eight of them; seventy-eight 
or seventy-nine — I cannot say for certain, because they will 
keep nodding their heads, so that sometimes one may escape 
me or perhaps I may count another one twice over. The 


y= a gardener’s life is a disappointing one. When it was 


“Infinite riches in a little room” By A. A. Milne 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


A. A. MILNE is an English novelist and playwright 
whose good fortune it was to have a son named Chris- 
topher Robin and a disposition that turned to whimsy 
as inevitably as tulip bulbs grow into tulips. Who 
would think that from these simple facts could spring 
a Frankenstein monster — especially for Christopher 
Robin? How could Mr. Milne have foreseen that one 
day Christopher Robin would inevitably grow up and 
come to hate his fame? Christopher Robin feels, now 
that he is a young man and a writer, that he was as 
unlucky as the son of Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy. Young Burnett unwittingly 
caused a whole generation of other boys to rise up and 
curse him, and thereby his life was ruined. 

Why all these startling consequences? Simply because 
Mr. Milne wrote in 1924 a book of verses for children 
called When We Were Very Young. This was later 
followed by Winnie-the-Pooh; Now We Are Six; The 
House at Pooh Corner, and all the other books in that 
series you probably knew by heart when you were very 
young. For every reader who knows Mr. Milne’s plays, 
such as The Dover Road; Mr. Pim Passes By; or The 
Truth About Blayds, a hundred thousand know about 
the Christopher Robin stories. For every one who has 
read his fine mystery novels and his other works of 
fiction, a million know about Winnie-the-Pooh. Poor 
Mr. Milne! Poor Christopher Robin! 

Someone has said that A. A. Milne’s curse of whim- 
sicality clings to him and infects even his adult work. 
At his best, however, he is an essayist and dramatist of 
the James Barrie school — witty, graceful, and light. 








wall round the daffodil garden is bright blue —I painted it 
myself, and still carry patterns of it about with me — and 
the result of all these yellow heads on their long green necks 
waving above the blue walls of my garden is that we are 
always making excuses to each other for going up and down 
stairs, and the bell in the drawing room is never rung. 


Bur I have a fault to find with my daffodils. They turn 
their backs on us. It is natural, I suppose, that they do not 
care to look in at the window to see what we are doing, 
preferring the blue sky and the sun, and all that they can 
catch of March and April, but the end of it is that we see 
too little of their faces; for even if they are trained in youth 
with a disposition toward the window, yet as soon as they 
begin to come to their full glory they swing round toward 
the south and hide their beauty from us. But the House 
Opposite sees them, and brings his visitors, you may be 
sure, to his window to look at them. Indeed, I should not be 
surprised if he ‘boasted of it as “his garden” and were even 
now writing in a book about it. 

My second garden is circular—eighteen inches in 
diameter, and, of course, more than that all the way round. 
I can see it now as I write — or, more accurately, if I stop 
writing for a moment —for it is just outside the library 
window. The vulgar call it a tub — they would; actually it 
is the tulip garden. At least, the man says so. 


ESSAY 


For the tulips have not burgeoned yet. No, I.am wrong. 
(That is the worst of using these difficult words.) They have 
burgeoned, but they have not blossomed, Their heads are 
well above ground, they have swelled into buds, but the 
buds have not broken. So, for all I know, they may yet be 
sunflowers. However, the man says they will be tulips; he 
was paid for tulips; and he assures me that he has had 
experience in these matters. For myself, I should never dare 
to speak with so much authority. It is not our birth but 
our upbringing which makes us what we are, and these 
tulips have had, during their short lives above ground, a 
fatherly care and watchfulness neither greater nor less than 
were bestowed upon the daffodils. That they sprang from 
different bulbs seems to me a small matter in comparison 
with this. However, the man says that they will be tulips. 
Presumably yellow ones. 


(x's gardens get smaller and smaller. My third is only 
eleven inches by nine inches. The vulgar call it a Japanese 
garden — indeed, I don’t see what else they could call it. 
East is East and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet, but this does not prevent my Japanese garden from 
sitting on an old English refectory table in the dining-room. 

A Japanese garden needs very careful management. I have 
three native gardeners working at it day and night. At least 
they maintain the attitudes of men hard at work, but they 
don’t seem to do much; perhaps they are afraid of throwing 
one another out of employment. The head gardener spends 
his time pointing to the largest cactus, and saying —I sup- 
pose in Japanese — “Look at my cactus!” The other two 
appear to be washing his Sunday shirt for him, instead of 
pruning or potting out, which is what I pay them for. 
However, the whole scene is one of great activity, for in 
the ornamental water in the middle of the garden two 
fishermen are hard at it, hoping to land something for my 
breakfast. So far they have not had a bite. 

My Japanese garden has this advantage over the others, 
that it is independent of the seasons. The daffodils will bow 
their heads and droop away. The tulips — well, let us be 
sure that they are tulips first; if the man is correct, they 
too will wither. But the green hedgehog which friends tell 
me is a cactus will just go on and on. It must have some 
source of self-nourishment. for it can derive little from the 
sand whereon it rests. Perhaps, like most of us, it thrives 
on appreciation, and the gardener who points to it so 
proudly day and night is rightly employed after all. He 
knows that if once he dropped his hand, or looked the other 
way, the cactus would give it up, disheartened. 

It is fortunate for you that I am writing this week, and 
not later, for I have now ordered three more gardens, circu- 
lar ones, to sit outside the library. There is talk also of a 
couple of evergreen woods for the front of the house. With 
six gardens, two woods, and an ornamental lake, I shall be 
unbearable. In all the gardens of England people will be 
shooting themselves in disgust, and the herbaceous borders 
will flourish as never before. But that is for the future. 
To-day I write only of my three gardens, I would write of 
them at greater length but that my daffodil garden is sending 
out an irresistible call. I go to sit on the staircase. 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers from If I May. 
Copyrighted by E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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A new Scholastie Awards judge 
and Dodger fan 


UITE a few photographers have aimed their cam- 
eras at the intent dark eyes and auburn hair of 
Marianne Moore, including the great Cecil Beaton 

himself, but Miss Moore’s neighborhood milliner doesn’t 
endorse the results. “You look much better coming down 
DeKalb Avenue, Miss Moore,” she said, tossing aside the 
Beaton photograph in a recent Vogue. 

Miss Moore lives with her mother in Brooklyn. Her 
brother is a Navy chaplain and she has a confusing assort- 
ment of nieces — involving, she was careful to explain, one 
who is called “Bee” not for “Beatrice,” but for “Beetle.” 

Marianne Moore is a 1909 graduate of Bryn Mawr. From 
1919 until 1925 she functioned as assistant in the New 
York Public Library. Anyone visiting the Library’s Hudson 
Pak Branch had the chance of running into her — and 
could have felt himself honored thereby. She is a distin- 
guished poet, one of America’s elect. Since 1920, when 
enthusiastic friends secretly published a volume of her 
poems, Marianne Moore’s reputation has been growing 
steadily. We understand her better now than we did back 
in the days when . . . well, when she was acting editor of 
the oldtime literary magazine, The Dial. 

In 1924 Miss Moore received the two-thousand-dollar 
Dial Award for “distinguished service to American letters.” 
In 1932 Poetry: A Magazine of Verse gave her the Helen 
Haire Levinson Prize, followed, in 1935, by the Ernest 
Hartsock Memorial Prize. T. S. Eliot wrote the introduc- 
tion to her Selected Poems, and in 1941 What Are Years 
was reviewed most favorably. She is something of a phe- 
nomenon, writing in a style others imitate but never really 
achieve. 

Miss Moore’s verse is a kind of piecing together, a mo- 
saic, of illuminated facts. She is untiring in her search for 
accuracy, and finds it in odd corners of the publishing 
world. “I have been instructed,” she says, “by advertise- 
ments and book reviews . . . and I have learned, I feel, 
from trade journals and technical books that were a pleas- 
ure to me and that seemed, from their obligation to exposit 
accurately, effective as writing: John McGraw’s How To 
Play Baseball [she is a Dodger fan], Christy Mathewson's 
Pitching in a Pinch, Harold Baynes’s manual on dogs, ar- 
ticles in the Journal of Natural History. . . . Though the 
work of [these] gifted persons has had an automatic attrac- 
tion for me, I admit that in anything I have written, I have 
never achieved what satisfied me. In writing it is my one 
Principle that nothing is too much trouble.” 

Miss Moore’s liking for precision is reflected in her en- 
thusiasm for those two exacting sports, sailing and tennis. 
When we asked what she considered her aim in writing, 
she debated the matter carefully, then decided that she 
thinks poetry should always be “as honest and accurate as 
natural reticence will allow.” She lives withdrawn, like an 
anchorite. Her home is a sort of a small Brooklyn museum. 
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In it she keeps boxes and drawers full of odd shells, 
feathers, insects, pieces of wood, bits of rock, and other 
natural objects which have seemed to her, because of their 
delicate and intricate composition, worthy of study. Her 
poem, “A Talisman,” displays the result of all this fastidious 
observation. Lapis lazuli, as you know, is a stone, rich 
azure-blue in color. A scarab, or scarabaeus, is a symbolic 
gem which represented immortality and resurrection to 
the Egyptians. 


A Talisman 
Under a splintered mast, 
torn from the ship and cast 
near her hull, 


a stumbling shepherd found, 
embedded in the ground, 
a sea-gull 


of lapis lazuli, 
a scarab of the sea, 
with wings spread — 


curling its coral feet, 
parting its beak to greet 
men long dead. 


Her verse is not usually this traditional in form. Often 
Miss Moore breaks a line in the midst of a word. Her 
meters, far from the slick and easy rhythms we find in work 
of less integrity, sometimes seem to have the strength of 
jagged iron. She is never sloppily emotional, but always 
exerts the careful control of the intellect. There are those 
who complain that she clutters up her poetry with obscure, 
too-scholarly material, but they are a critical minority. As 
Stanley J. Kunitz pointed out, Miss Moore’s mind is like 
your grandmother's crammed attic, but it is a clean clutter. 
Every article in her mental garret has been neatly arranged, 
dusted off, and catalogued, ready for use. 

If you know Marianne Moore’s famous verse, “Poetry,” 
then you understand her feeling about those “half poets” 
who try to make oddities out of poetry’s subject-matter. 
The bat, the elephant, the wolf, the critic, the horse, the 
baseball fan, the statistician, business documents, school 
books, trade reports — all these, she says, are appropriate 
for poetry, because they .cut into life. But they must be 
treated with respect: 

“In a liking for the raw material in all its rawness, and for 
that which is genuine, there is liking for poetry.” 

‘ 
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They That 


N the harbor of Glou- 
| cester, Mass., there 

stands the bronze statue 
of a fisherman at the wheel 
of a schooner. His hands 
are clenched in a firm grip. 
His body leans to meet 
the gale. It is a statue 
marked simply and effec- 
tively, “They That Go 
Down to the Sea in Ships.” 

For three centuries 
Gloucester men have risked their lives off the Banks in 
mid-winter storms-and treacherous seas. They sail to Labra- 
dor and to Greenland, even to Iceland, not as adventurers 
or explorers, but as fishermen, doing the day’s work, know- 
ing when they leave the harbor that of those who sail 
that year at least a hundred men will not return. 

As moving in its simplicity as the statue, as effective in 
its sincerity, is the service which the citizens of Gloucester 
hold every year on a Sunday in August, to honor the fisher- 
men lost at sea. If it is a fine, clear day, there will be nothing 
ironical in the brightness of the summer sun, nor in the 
clear blue of the summer sea, not even in the gay sails 
that float like white butterflies above the blue. For it is not 
so much a day of mourning as it is a day of remembering. 
And it was on such a day that many a Gloucester man had 
sailed, with high hopes and a stout heart. 

Thousands will come from miles away to witness the 

*ceremony. From Bar Harbor and Cape Cod, from all the 
lesser resorts between, from inland farms and lighthouse 
towers they will come to watch with quiet reverence the brief 
service with which Gloucester honors her dead. The many 
have always paid tribute to the few, when those few were 
men of valor. 

It is a very small procession that marches down Middle 
Street to the Fishermen’s Memorial. Officials of the town 
and state, a minister or two, march with master mariners 
and halibut fishermen. A college professor, grandson of a 
Gloucesterman lost at sea, sometimes gives the memorial 
address. With him march Italian seine fishermen and Por- 
tuguese dory-trawlers. There marches also the sculptor, 
Leonard Craske, who comes every year for the ceremony, 
which begins with the placing of wreaths on the statue that 
is the work of his hands. 

Those who stand nearby are the wives and mothers, the 
fathers and sons of fishermen lost during the year, among 
them, not so long ago, a mother whose son, a captain at 
twenty-five, had gone down with his ship, the Virginia and 
Joan II, in a gale off Ipswich Bay. Little childzen clutch flow- 
ers in sticky fingers, children whose fathers were swept over- 
board from Gloucester schooners. 
















Go Down to the Sea in Ships 





BY OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


After the wreaths are placed, the band plays an old tune. 
A white-haired fisherman stands listening, looking far out 
to sea, and thinking, no doubt, of the winter of 1879, when 
twenty-nine vessels sank, fifteen in a single night, and 249 
men met death in shoal-water off the Banks. To him the 
strains of The Vacant Chair seem quite appropriate, al- 
though the young people in the pleasure yachts anchored 
nearby may wonder vaguely what the melody is. 

The song ended, the group moves on to Blynman Bridge, 
where the Annisquam River flows into Gloucester Harbor. 
The great hymns of faith are sung. Abide with Me, Rock 
of Ages, and Jesus, Lover of My Soul. An address is made. 
And the moment comes when the tide is at its height, and 
the waters are drawn to the sea. 


“Ebbing tide of summer day, 

Bear these blossoms on their way, 
North and east to bank and coast 
Where they lie whom we love most.” 


The great crowd joins jn the song. 

“In living tribute to the fishermen who had lost their lives 
on the great waters since last August, we strew these flowers 
on the waves.” As the roll of the dead is called, those who 
had known and loved them cast their garlands into the water. 

“In memory of all the seamen who through all the years 
have found a last resting place in the waters that wash 
every shore, we lovingly strew these flowers.” 

An old sailor sends a great garland of purple, rose and 
white into the waves. It swirls around and is born triumph- 
antly by the tide. A little child throws a bunch of goldenrod, 
but it is caught in an eddy, and is tossed against the pier. 
The child's lips quiver. But even as he watches, an unseen 
férce wafts the yellow blossoms slowly out to sea. 


“Scatter Howers on the waves; 

There our fathers found their graves 
Brothers, sons, and husbands sleep; 
Strew your garlands o’er the deep.” 


A dark-skinned woman of another race than ours throws 
a great armful of summer flowers upon the waters. 

The bronze statue of the fishermen looks out upon waves 
that are bright with blossoms; and as the flowers are carried 
swiftly, surely, to the open sea by the force of the moving 
water, there comes from across the harbor the sound of 4 
bugle, blowing taps for the men of Gloucester, captains 
courageous! 
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AUTHORITIES SAY MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 
KIDS TAKE STUDIES SERIOUSLY (News item) 


“... and a pox upon you, too, sir!” 


OW far is up? How far can ris- 
H ing publishers’ costs go? How 
much more are books going to 

cost their buyers? 

A three-dollar novel used to hit the 
ceiling, but now publishers are afraid 
they'll have to go through it, for all 
of them agree that costs are up and 
margins of profit down. This means that 
many book houses will trv for at least 
one best seller on their lists, and will 
pass up the “prestige” books which will 
add to the firm’s reputation, but not to 
its profits. All of which means that a 
new writer, not in the popular tradition, 
will find it hard to break into print, 
and that the standards of literature will 
suffer. It is notorious that most “popu- 
lar” novels do little to increase the stat- 
ure of American writing. 

The average reader will have to wait 
a while to enjoy some of the books he 
has in mind for his future reading. But 
he will find them eventually, either by 
borrowing from his public or circulating 
library, or by buying them in reprint. 
The reprint books are still the best bar- 
gains on the market, even though they, 
too, are going to cost more. Everyman's 
Library has raised its prices from 90 
cents to $1.10 and now to $1.25. Pock- 
etbooks, Bantam Books, and other pa- 
per-bound reprint companies are con- 
sidering raising their prices to 35 cents. 
(Not so handy a price, but still a rea- 
sonable one.) The new Catalog of Re- 
prints in Series: 1946, shows about 4000 
titles available at low prices. 
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all about it 


On the whole, publishers have raised 
their prices little in comparison with 
some skyrocketing commodities like 
clothing and food. With costs up as 
much as 60 per cent, prices have been 
raised only 20 per cent. Every pub- 
lisher has to cut corners, but he’d rather 
do that than raise prices insofar as it’s 


possible. And of course, he gazes into: 


his crystal ball, looking for best sellers. 

Spotting a future best seller is in- 
deed something like magic. Laura Z. 
Hobson’s new book Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment fooled her, at least. She wrote to 
her publishers, saying, “I’ve got an idea 
for a book that the magazines will never 
look at, the movies won't touch, and 
the public won't buy. But I have to do 
it” On the first two counts, she has 
been wrong. Cosmopolitan printed it; 
and Darryl Zanuck has bought it. The 
book is about anti-Semitisn among “nice 
people.” Mrs. Hobson thought a great 
deal about prejudice while she was writ- 
ing the book, and she decided to find 
out whether or not her own children 
were guilty of it. She asked her eldest 
son, aged nine, “What is prejudice, 
Mike?” Mike replied slowly and 
thoughtfully, “Well, I guess it’s when 
you decide some fellow’s a stinker be- 
fore you ever met him.” 


WHAT'S NEW? 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. By Claire Lee 
Purdy (Julian Messner) $2.50. 


This book presents an entertaining 
picture of the two geniuses who created 
the most delightful light operas ever 
written. The biographical background 
of the men helps to explain the won- 
derful partnership between William S. 
Gilbert, the lyricist and Arthur S. Sulli- 
van, the musical composer. It tells the 
storv behind the writing and presenta- 
tion of each of the fourteen operas, 
sketches the plot, and quotes liberally 
from the verse. 


FROM THE TOP OF THE STAIRS. By 
Gretchen Finletter (Little, Brown) $2.50 


Better than a silver spoon is a father 
like Walter Damrosch, and a mother like 
Mrs. Damrosch, who was the daughter 
of “The Plumed Knight,” James Blaine. 
These were the parents of Gretchen 
Finletter. The glamorous (yes, glamor- 
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ous) social and musical life, and charac- 
ter of the family life they were able to 
give their three daughters provide the 
matter for this charming book. From the 
top of the stairs, their girls listened and 
watched the comings and goings of the 
grown-ups and longed enviously for the 
day when they might be old enough to 
take part in the exciting world of draw- 
ing and dining rooms. It was a rich, 
warm, colorful world, even when there 
were no guests, and the author has done 
such justice to it that the young readers 
will lay it down with a sigh for the van- 
ished pageantry of New York's Society. 


THE CHEQUER BOARD. By Nevil Shute 
(Morrow) $2.75. 


In this book, which shows the foolish- 
ness of racial prejudices, the author 
demonstrates good will more than art. 
The plot, which concerns four soldiers 
who met during the war in a hospital 
ward, deals with a captain who had 
dabbled in the black market; an Amer- 
ican Negro falsely suspected of a crime; 
a paratrooper who knew only how to 
kill; and a flying officer who had learned 
prejudice at home in school. 

After the war, the captain, knowing 
he would die of his wound, makes a 
trip to visit the other three and finds 
they have all gained in wisdom. It is 
a readable book — improbable, but not 
impossible. The generous idealism of 
the author makes up for faults in plot 
and construction. 


IN THIS THY DAY. By Michael McLav- 
erty (Macmillan) $2.50. 


One of the younger Irish novelists is 
the author of this beautifully written 
and moving story of thwarted lovers. 
Their disappointment arises from the 
refusal of the young man’s mother to 
give her’ son independence. She wants 
him to marry for money, and through 
her husband's will, she holds the power 
to deny him the marriage he wants. All 
the characters are well drawn, but in 
particular, Mrs. Mason, the bigoted, 
self-righteous mother. 


COMMAND DECISION. By William Wis- 
ter Haines (Little, Brown) $2.50. 


Although the action takes place en- 
tirely in a room of the AAF in Eng- 
land, covers only a day or two of the 
war, and depends largely upon the fate 
of bombers deep over Germany, this 
novel keeps the reader on the edge of 
his chair. It throws some very unflat- 
tering light upon “the brass” and gives 
the flyers a full measure of credit for 
helping to win the war. The conflict 
is sharp; action swift; dialogue crisp. 
All in all, a superior job of story-tell- 
ing, by a finished writer. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 












































By Anna Burns 


nunciation is by rhyming words 

very often mispronounced with 
simple words, phrases or even short 
sentences that practically defy mis- 
pronunciatiun. 

True, the experts do disagree on 
what is the correct pronunciation of 
many words. There is disagreement on 
the value of vowels; on accentuation; 
and on whether to use, or not to use, 
the local color that words seem naturally 
to assimilate. In unabridged diction- 
aries one finds very often two, and 
occasionally three, pronunciations for 
a word; but one is always given the 
preference, consensus of informed 
opinion determining the pronunciation 
to which preference is given. 

The phonetic spelling of the words 
listed was taken from Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion, Springfield, Mass.; Webster's Col- 
legiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition, 
Springfield, Mass.; and a few of the 
rhymes from the Poet’s.Hand Book by 
Burges Johnson. 


|: easy way to improve your pro- 
+ 


Acumen (a ku men) in human, 

Aerial (a e ri al) burial. 

Aesthetic (es thet ic) athletic. 

Adult (a dult) consult. 

Adept (a dept) inept. 

Adolescence (ad o les ens) easy 
lessons. 

Agile (a gil) fragile. 

Alms (amz) palms. 

A la mode (a la mod) heavy load. 

Amateur (a ma tur) diameter. 

Apricot (a pri kot) April’s not. 

Artiste (ar test) at least. 

Arsenic (ar sen ic) double quick. 

Aunt (ant) font. 

Avenue (a ven u) revenue. 

Babel (ba bel) table. 

Bade (bad) mad. 

Beguine (ba gen) may green. 

Bird (bird) gird, 

Bizarre (bi zar) guitur. 

Blithe (blith) tithe. 

Blue (blu) few. 

Blouse (blouz) rouse. 

Brougham (broom) broom. 

Brochure ‘bro shure) assure. 

Bouquet (boo ka) who may 

Buoy (boo e) fooey. 

Bureau (bu ro) you row. 

Cafe (ka fa) they may. 

Canine (ca rin) refine. 

Capon (ka pon) shape on. 

Carbine (kar bin) carbon. 
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Carburetor (kar bu ret or) bar your 
debtor. 


Cavil (ka vil) gravel. 
Cayenne (ki en) my ten. 
Cerise (se riz) decease. 
Chamois (sham i) Sammy. 


Charlotte russe (shar lot roos) if you 
choose. 


Chauffeur (sho fer) no fur. 


Chemise (she mez) displease. 


Chiffon (shif on) griffon. 


Clematis (klem a tis) edifice. 


Cliche (cle sha) decay. 
Corps (kor) more. 
Cuisine (kwe zen) unclean. 


Cupboard (kub berd) Hubbard. 


Deaf (def) clef. 


Debonair (deb o nar) shoe the mare. 


Deficit (det i sit) requisite. 
Demi (dem i) demy. 
Demise (de miz) despise. 
Detour (de toor) adjure. 
Dew (du, cue. 


Dirigible (dir i gi b 1) corrigible. 


Disease (dis ease) at ease. 
Docile (dos il) fossil. 
Doughty (dou ti) pouty. 
Dour (door) poor. 
Drama (dra ma) llama. 
Effete (e fet) ill-treat. 
Elite (a let) defeat. 

En route (an root) uproot. 
Erudite (eroo dit) very tight. 
Fakir (fa kir) baker. 
Faucet (fa set) cosset. 
Filet (fi la) relay. 
Forehead (for ed) torrid. 
Fri&e (frez) tease. 

Gael (gal) sail. 

Gape (gap) cape. 

Geisha (ga sha) Asia, 
Gnome (nom) home. 

Gnu (nu) two. 

Grimace (gri mas) deface. 
Guimpe (gamp) lamp. 
Gunwale (gun el) funnel. 
Harass (har as) Harris. 
Hauteur (ho tur) bestir. 
Heinous (ha nuus) famous. 
Herb (herb) curb. 


Hors-d’oeuvres (or durv) more curve. 


Hussy (hus i) fuzzy. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


Rhyme it and you'll say it right 


Illicit (i lis it) you'll miss it. 

Indices (in di sez) heart’sease. 

Irate (i rat) I rate. 

Just (just) rust, 

Khaki (ka ki) hockey. 

Khedive (ke dev) bereave. 

Kiln (kil) still. 

Lair (la er) layer. 

Lance (lans) dance. 

Lava (la va) Java. 

Leicester (les ter) Chester. 

Lieu (lu) screw. 

Liqueur (li kur) Lee Kerr. 

Llama (la ma) mamma. 

Mahout (ma hout) Look out. 

Malign (ma lin) recline. 

Mauve (mov) rove. 

Melee (ma la) today. 

Meringue (ma rang) his gang. 

Morale (mo ral) corral. 

Naive (na ev) my eve. 

Nape (nap) tape. 

Nee (na) gay. 

New (nu) few. 

Often (of en) coffin. 

Orchid (or kid) don’t kid. 

Pantomime (pan to mim) one thin 
dime. 

Pasteur (pas tur) don’t stir. 

Presage (pre saj) be sage. 

Pretty (prit i) ditty. 

Quaff (kwaf) doff. 

Queue (ku) dew. 

Quinine (kwi nin) why nine. 

Rabies (ra bez) ladies. 

Raucous (ro kus) dock us. 

Reptile (rep til) septal. 

Ribald (rib ald) dibbled. 

Ruse (rooz) snooze. 

Sachet (sa sha) my day. 

Salmon (sam un) mammon. 

Saucy (sau si) bossy. 

Scion (si an) Ryan. 

Senile (sen il) see nile. 

Soviet (sov yet) not yet. 

Squalor .squa lor) sailor. 

Stipend (sti pend) ripened. 

Subtle (sut 1) scuttle. 

Suede (swad) made. 

Supple (sup 1) couple. 

Syrup (sir up) cheer up. 

Tirade (ti rad) old maid. 

Tomato (to ma to) Joe may know. 

Toward (tord) soared. 

Tulle (tool) tool. 

Urbane (ur ban) profane. 

Valet (valet) mallet. 

Valise (Va les) police. 

Vase (vaz) haze. 

Vaudeville (vodvil) road bill. 

Yacht (yot) dot. 
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HE school year is almost over. 

We print the following verses 
without comment, so that you young 
voices will have more room in 
which to make yourselves heard. 
It is all good work — some of it, in 
fact, quite impressive. 


Contemplation: Philosophie 


A toad sitteth on the ground, a dark 
splotch over the warm, brown earth. 

A toad sitteth in the path and mocketh 
me With bulging eyes. 

When I crouch in the garden, break- 
ing the hard clods in my fingers, 

He affecteth ignorance and looketh sur- 
prise. 


Ugly, heavy-bodied little toad which 
reareth like Buddha in the ways, 

Lowly your habit&t, humble your ex- 
istence; it compareth not at all to 
mine. 

For while my mind and reason con- 
tendeth weary, 

\n inferior creature sitteth complacent- 
ly — blinking in the sunshine. 


Allegra Anderson, 16 
Sunrise (Wyo.) High School 
Teacher, Mrs. Jene Fernandez 


bowls 


and it was spring 

ind the shiny sign in the little five and 
dime 

said: 

new pyrex bowls in shades of spring 
the set two-fifty 

but a yellow one was cracked 

and its dusty, lonely fragments were 
scattered 

like the multicolored million splinters 
of my soul 

when sometimes your hard, swedish 
eyes 

send shafts of sharp blue to pierce 
me 

ow! 

or cold, gray steel knives 

and i can’t bleed somehow) 

but i passed by again 

and some kid was lazily washing the 
window 

from the inside 

and the poor pieces were gone and 
swept up and separated forever 

but the shiny sign in the little five and 
dime 


still said: 
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new pyrex bowls in shades of spring 
the set two-fifty 
Irving Portner, 16 


Harrison High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dusk (Autumn) 
The sky is a purple canyon, 
The clouds are flame-winged birds, 
The slowly deepening shadows 
Are driven along in herds 
By the sun, the gold-robed shepherd, 
Like tired and lagging sheep. 
And the trees have hushed their laugh- 
ter 
As they sing themselves to sleep. 


Diana Schecter 
Philadelphia (Pa.) High School for Girls 
Teacher, Dr. Rose Glaymen 


Hilltop Prostration 


Galaxies of startled clover, 
Discovered in a summer atrophy, 
Spray their final fragrance over 
The accidental heir they find in me. 


Church bells in a valley tower 
Serenely echoing the voice of God 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
—_-~ best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
Y space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 

of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous. years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor's 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be atuomatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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Rival, for an August hour, 
The softer carillons of goldenrod. 


Wind engrossed in hilltop leaping 
Has caught a country savor in its folds; 
Weighted by its random sweeping, 

It offers me the rustic feast it holds. 


Grass in fear of slight defacement, 

Extremely conscious of a sunshine lack, 

Shoves its agitated lacement 

Into my thrilled but quite unyielding 
back. 


Racer cloud with white chin jutting 

Dares gathered and admiring friends to 
try 

Each his lesser wing at cutting 

An even prouder swath across the sky. 


James Gregory, 16 
lakeview High School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Sonnet 


When stars are pools of steaming iron 
fire, 

When planets roar 
screams on orbits, 

A satan operates upon the sun 

And throws its burning ribcase to the 
Earth, 

Which, landing like a woman’s slap, en- 
cases, 

Deranges madly, then unbrains, en- 
meshes 

Our souls; but God breaks from the 
chlorophyll, 
The dreams of poets who, listing and 
securing, 

Filed Him in their sep’rate poems; the 
crosses 

About our throats are trembling; neon 
pours 

Into the streams; the boardwalk’s foul 
concessions 

Drive] into sand; and temples fall. 

The ribs of Hell will make us clean and 
God 

Is moving in the shape of human fig- 
ures. 


unwholesome 


Robert Thom, 17 
Midwood School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 
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(an You 
head? 


y Do you practice straight think- 
ing while reading? 





Straight thinking isn’t always the 
shortest distance between two points. 
To reason logically while reading, you 
must get your facts and your thinking 
straight, no matte. how far afield you 
have to go. 

If you are tamiliar with Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes, you will recall how 
that master sleuth arrived at his con- 
clusions by “deductive reasoning.” 
Logicians have a term for deductive 
reasoning — syllogism. 

A syllogism is a logical formula tor 
reasoning. It consists of three steps: 
two premises and a logical conclusion 
which follows these premises. For in- 
stance, here are two premises, both 
true in themselves: 

1. All human beings are mortal. 

2. I am a human being. 

Both these premises arc related, and 
lead logically to this conclusion: 

3. Therefore, I am mortal. 

Sherlock Holmes made such deduc- 
tive reasoning pay off because he al- 
ways made sure his premises were true 
statements related to each other, and 
therefore related logically to their con- 
clusion. He was well aware of that 
booby trap known as sophism, or false 
syllogism. Here’s how a syllogism might 
be turned into a sophism: 


1. All human beings are mortal. 

2. I am a fair-haired human being. 
8. Therefore, all human beings are 

fair-haired. 

The trouble with a sophism is that 
the two premises are not related to each 
other. A conclusion drawn from two 
such unrelated premises «ould natural- 
ly be unrelated. Here’s an example of 
the pitfalls of sophism which might be 
falsely deduced from reading the daily 
paper. 

1. Senator Bilbo believes that the 
white race is superior to the Negro 
race. 

. Senator Bilbo is a Democrat. 

. Therefore, all Democrats believe 
the white race superior to the 
Negro race. 

One of the best ways to guard 
against sophisms is to be sure of the 
information on which you vase the 
premises of your reasoning. Check your 
premises first to be sure they are cor- 
rect as far as fact goes. Check them to 
be sure they are related to each other. 

For the sake of practice in deductive 
reasoning, we are reprinting portions of 
an editorial, Red-Hunting, from the 
March 3, 1947 issue of Life magazine. 
We have divided our selection into sec- 
tions, and followed each section with 
conclusions. Read the conclusions care- 
fully, and then label them sophism or 
syllogism. Give reasons for your choice. 

(A) “According to Communist Ger- 
hart Eisler, its first victim, the new sea- 
son of Red-hunting has opened. The 
comrade is probably right. Not only has 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities begun its hearings with a fan- 
fare of headlines but there is a less-ad- 
vertised attempt to purge Communists 
and their sympathizers among all em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. The 
U. S. Chamber of Commeice, says there 
are 400 Communists in the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


© to 





1. There are Communists employed 
by the Federal Government. 

2.° The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee wants Communists dis 
charged. 

3. Therefore, the Committee wants 
all employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment discharged. 

(B) “Meanwhile, the very phrase 
‘Red Hunt’ gives many liberals a 
twinge of conscience. They recall how 
foolish some of our past attempts at 
Red-hunting have made us look; how 
Martin Dies tried to make a Comfhunist 
of Shirley Temple, and how Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas R. Marshall during the 
Red scare after World War I denounced 
a Radcliffe debating team for arguiag 
that ‘the recognition of labor unions by 
employers is essential to successful col- 
lective bargaining.’ Red-hunting has 
also occasionally led us into some seri- 
ous infractions of civil liberties. Is ow 
country in more danger from the Com- 
munists or from the pitfalls of the 
chase?” 

1. Hysterical Red-hunting in the past 
has sometimes resulted in serious 
infractions of civil liberties. 

. Communism offers a threat to om 
civil liberties. 

3. Therefore, there is danger to ou 
government from hysterical Red- 
hunting as well as from Commu- 
nism. 

(C) “It should surely be unnecessary 
at this late date to prove that the Com- 
munist party is wholly inimical to the 
U. S. and its form of government. ‘lo 
argue that Communism is not -o bad 
as Nazism, for example, as some ‘lib- 
erals’ do, is a complete waste of time.” 

1. Communism is as dangerous to 
our way of life as Nazism. 

2. Nazism was a Fascistic form >! 


to 





Sharpen your wits... 


IF THE WORD FITS, USE IT! 


Words Fitly Spoken tells you how to 
reason out pronunciation by rhyme, but 
do you know what you are pronounc- 
ing, and what it means? We've fitted 
and misfitted some of those words into 
sentences. Mark a sentence M (for mis- 
fit) if you suspect a Malapropism. 

1. All kinds of trinkets were sold at 

the bizarre. 

2. She drove up in her brougham. 

3. The judge pounded with his cavil 

to restore order. 

4. The picture shows a young girl 

attired. in a demise. 





5. He moved in a quick and agile 
fashion. 


THE MOORE THE MERRIER 

Marianne Mooxe’s work is described 
to a T in More About Moore. We're go- 
ing to ask you to re-describe it. Pick 
out the word that best matches the 
italicized word in each sentence. 

1. Her style is something of a phe- 
nomenon. a. Strange; b. extraordinary; 
c. fanciful; d. electrical. 

2. Her verse is . mosaic of illumi- 
nated facts. a. Patchwork; b. hodge- 
podge; c. design; d. mixture. 
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government. 

3. Therefore, Communism is Fascis- 
tic, 

3. Trade journals and _ technical 


books have an automatic attraction for 
her. a. Robot-like; b. involuntary; c. un- 
thinking. d. machine-like. 

4. Her poem, A Talisman, displays 
the result of fastidious observations. a. 
dainty; b. exacting; c. easily disgusted; 
d. tasteful. 

THE CRIME OF CLARISSA 

Check the right word for each state- 
ment below. 

1. Clarissa was a (1) propagandist; 
(2) plagiarist; (3) plaintiff. 

2. The dean’s evidence against Cla- 
rissa was (1) incomprehensible; (2) 
incontestable; (3) inconsequential. 

3. To judge from Clarissa’s record of 
misdeeds, she was (1) _ incorrigible; 
(2) incorporeal; (3) inconclusive. 
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“There are a number of apologies that 
will have to be made,” the dean said. 
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o OU wait out here, Clarissa, her 

Y te had said. “You don't 

have to come into the office with 

me. I'll go in alone and talk to the dean. 

We'll straighten vut this entire situa- 
tion in just a few minutes.” 

But that was at three o'clock and tor 
the last ten minutes, not once had Cla- 
rissa heard her mother’s voice boom 
out in indignation. It was nothing like 
the row Mama had started when Cla- 
rissa was still in high school and Miss 
Bolton accused Clarissa of cheating on 
a history quiz. 

Mother had stormed into the prin- 
cipal’s office and demanded an expla- 
nation. And when Miss Bolton and 


—— e= her fixing with Clarissa 


will fix 
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But she should have started 


Clarissa were called to the office and 
Miss Bolton said, “Clarissa was speak- 
ing to Muriel during the examination. 
You were talking to her, weren’t you?” 

“I wanted to burrow an eraser,” Cla- 
rissa said 

“Now, you see ——,” Mama began, 
but Miss Bolton glared at Clarissa and 
Clarissa blushed. 

They sent for Muriel, too, but she in- 
sisted, “I didn’t hear Clarissa, Miss 
Bolton. I was busy checking my pa- 
per.” 

Mama’s stand was firm. She refused 
to eccept the failing grade. “I won't 
sign the report card,” she said, “That 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Re-enter General de Gaulle 


What Happened: Refusing to con- 
sider himself a “has-been,” General 
Charles de Gaulle is staging a surpris- 
ing political come-back in France. The 
56-year-old general who headed the 
Fighting French during the war is fight- 
ing again — this time to bring about a 
constitutional change in his country’s 
government. 

In January, 1945, de Gaulle voluntar- 
ily retired as president of the temporary 
postwar French government. For over a 
year, he led a comparatively quiet life. 
But recently he decided to retire from 
retirement. Burning all party bridges 
behind him, he came out against all par- 
ties and in favor of a new non-party 
government, presumably with himself 
as Chief of State. 

To the discomfort of the present coa- 
lition government of the three Left par- 





ties (the Socialists, the Communists, and 
the Popular Republicans), General de 
Gaulle has been delivering fiery 
speeches throughout the country. Ap- 
peals by gavernment leaders to de 
Gaulle to stop proved of no avail. He 
made it clear that he does not plan to 
withdraw his cap from the political ring. 

A Cabinet session was held at which 
a decision was made “to divide de 
Gaulle into two parts” — that is, to ask 
the general to make a distinction be- 
tween his public appearances as a hero 
of the resistance, and as a private citi- 
zen with a political axe to grind. 

In a recent speech in Strasbourg, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle condemned France’s pres- 
ent constitution and the existing party 
system. Shortly after the delivery of this 
speech, a group of General de Gaulle’s 
followers announced the formation of a 
movement to be known as “the Reunion 
of the French People.” Its immediate 





Senate Confirms Atomic Energy Commissioners 





After 10 weeks of debate in com- 
mittee and on the Senate floor, the U. S. 
Senate approved the appointment of 
David E. Lillienthal (above, center) 
as chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, The Senate vote was 50 to 31, 
with the Republicans split almost evenly 
on both sides. 

The former Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority chief's four associates on the 





Acme 


Commission were also approved. They 
are: Dr. Robert F. Bacher, 41-year-old 
physicist of Cornell University (seated) 
and (standing, .left to right) William 
W. Waymak, editor of The Des Moines 
Register Tribune; Lewis L. Strauss, New 
York investment banker; and Sumner T. 
Pike, former OPA executive. Also ap- 
proved was AEC’s general manager, 
Carroll L. Wilson, 36. 
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aim will be to arouse a public demand 
for a referendum on the revision of the 
present French constitution along the 
lines indicated by the general. 

What’s Behind It: General de Gaulle 
has repeatedly denied that he wants to 
be a dictator. He does not, he insists, 
wish to become France’s “man on horse- 
back.” What does the general want? 
His chief demand is a revision of the 
present constitution so as to give great- 
er authority to the president of the Re- 
public — powers similar to those en- 
joyed by the chief executive in the 
United States. He feels that this is the 
only way to stabilize French politics and 
assure efficient government. 

The general is counting heavily on 
the support of the 8,000,000 voters who 
in the referendum last fall cast their 
ballots against the constitution, plus the 
8,000,000 people who did not vote. 
Only 9,000,000 had voted at that time 
in favor of the constitution. 


How Big Will Germany Be? 


The German peace settlement, de- 
bated at the Moscow Conference, is pri- 
marily a three-sided problem — (a) po- 
litical (the kind of government for the 
postwar Reich); (b) economic (the 
amount. of reparations to be exacted 
from Germany); and (c) territorial (the 
future frontiers of the Reich). 

We have already discussed in pre- 
vious issues (April 7 and 14) the first 
two aspects of the German problem. 
This brings us to the third and final 
question — how big in area should the 
future Germany be? Here the main dis- 
pute among the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters centers on the German-Polish 
frontier. 

At the Potsdam Conference in July 
1945 — attended by President Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee, and Generalissi- 
mo Stalin— it was agreed that all of 
Germany east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers (some 40,000 sq. mi. of terri- 
tory) was to be placed temporarily 
under Polish administration. But the 
final frontiers of Germany were to be 
settled by the Peace Treaty. 

Soviet Minister Molotov insisted in 
Moscow that this arrangemént was 
meant to be permanent. This was dis- 
puted by the American and British Min- 
isters who held that the quoted sentence 
was a definite agreement and pledge 
binding the Big Three. 
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The Line’s Not Busy 


What Happened: When more than 
300,000 U. S, telephone workers left 
their jobs on April 7, the nation experi- 
enced a new kind of strike. It was the 
first major U. S. telephone tie-up, and 
it was the largest strike of U. S. women 
workers. More than 225,000 women 
joined the work stoppage. 

The strike also included repairmen, 
linemen, accountants, and_ telephone 
production workers. Most seriously af- 
fected were the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company’s long dis- 
tance lines. Telephone service in 42 
states was reduced. although dial tele- 
phones continued to operate. 

Around-the-clock efforts were made 
by the U. S. Conciliation Service and 
the Department of Labor to bring agree- 
ment between the AT&T and the Na- 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers. 
In three states, legislation operated to 
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F. H. La Guardia, former UNRRA di- 
rector, was.named to make 1947s 
One World flight around the globe. 


forestall or penalize the strike. Vir- 
ginia prevented a work stoppage by 
using an old law which permits the state 
to seize and operate any public utility 
when a labor dispute threatens to affect 
safety or health. Indiana imposed its 
law requiring compulsory arbitration. 
In New Jersey, the legislature passed 
a law which forbids strikes by public 
utility workers. The law was passed 
after the strike had started, and most 
New Jersey telephone workers greeted 
the law by remaining away from work. 
What’s Behind It: The National Fed- 


SPrest £60, 3969 


eration of Telephone Workers, headed 
by 36-year-old Joseph Beirne, is an in- 
dependent union. It is composed of 51 
smaller units, all of which may act in- 
dependently if they choose. 

The union’s demands include: (1) a 
$12 weekly wage increase; (2) the 
union shop, which means that all work? 
ers must join the union after starting 
work: (3) longer vacations; and seven 
other major demands. The NFTW esti- 
mates basic telephone wages at $43.19 
a week. The average wage in U. S. 
manufacturing industries is $46. 


United Nations News 
Special General Assembly Meeting 


The perplexing problem of Palestine 
with which Britain has been struggling 
for 30 years, has now been turned over 
to the United Nations. On April 28 
U.N.’s General Assembly is scheduled 
to meet in its first extraordinary session 
to discuss this weighty issue. 

The session was called at the sugges- 
tion of Great Britain which is the man- 
datory (administering) power for Pales- 
tine. It was approved by the Big Five 
nations and a majority of the 55 mem- 
ber-nations of the U.N. 

The main item of business is planned 
to be the selection of a special com- 
mittee to study the Palestine question. 
This committee will probably be in- 
structed to report its findings to the 
regular session of the General Assembly 
next September. 





British Combine 
Princess Elizabeth, heir to British 
throne, celebrated her 21st birthday 
last week while in South Africa. 


A Pioneer Dies 


With the death of Henry Ford on 
April 7, the natior lost a pioneer of the 
Automobile Age. Ford died at the age of 
83 in his home in Dearborn, Michigan, 
just 10 miles from the farmhouse in 
which he was horn. 

Henry Ford, from his earliest days on 
his father’s farm, loved to tinker. At 11, 
he built a small water mill. Five years 
later, he got his first job, in a Detroit 
machine shop. His first “auto” consisted 
of a steam engine built on the wheels of 
an old mowing machine. One morning 
he pulled the machine into the road and 
started it. It ran 40 feet, then stopped. 

When Ford was 30, he had built his 
“gasoline huggy.” This was the first au- 
tomobile in Detroit. Ten years later, he 
formed the Ford Motor Company, 
one of America’s greatest corporations. 

Henry Ford never ceased to carry his 
inventiveness and ambition one step 
farther than the next fellow. He intro- 
duced the automobile assembly line, 
with each worker assigned to one small 
task in shaping the cars as they moved 
swiftly through production. The famous 
“Model T” was a Ford car — the first au- 
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Henry Ford in his first auto. Next 
to him is his wife and grandson, 
Henry Il, now Ford Co. president. 


tomobile available to millions of Amer- 
icans at low cost. : 

Before the United States entered 
World War II, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany had turned out 29,000,000 cars. 
During the war, the corporation built 
and operated the famous half-mile-long 
Willow Run aircraft plant which turned 
out a bomber an hour. 

- Active to his last days, Henry Ford 
was the. son of an Irish father and a 
Pennsylvania Dutch mother. He fre- 
quently quoted sayings like the one in- 
scribed over his fireplace: “Chop your 
own wood and it will warm you twice.” 
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Mama Will Fix It 


(Concluded) 


would be the same as admitting I 
thought Clarissa was guilty.” Miss Bol- 
ton, equally firm, refused to change 
the grade. 

“Some day,” she said, “Clarissa will 
admit the truth.” 

“Some day, -Miss Bolton,” Mama had 
snapped back, “I'm afraid there are a 
number of apologies that will have to 
be made. Clarissa is not in the habit of 
lying.” 

And in April, Mama made another 
trip to the school to make certain that 
the failure didn’t take Clarissa off the 
exemption list for college egtrance ex- 
iminations. They passed Miss Bolton in 
the hall, too, and Miss Bolton nodded, 
bs tama walked right past her as 
though she didn’t see her. 

Won't be too hard on Miss Bolton, 
Mama,” Clarissa ‘said. “She’s just an old 
meanie.” 

“I have nothing to say to that wom- 
an,” Mama replied angrily. “Not until 
she admits she was wrong.” 

After graduation, Clarissa enrolled 
immediately in the college right in 
town, and Mama promised her that if 
her grades were good for the first year, 
she would permit her to go to a school 
away from home for the last three. 
Everything had been going smoothly 
until the end of the first semester when 
Clarissa discovered that after getting 
B’s and C’s on all her class themes, 
her English instructor had given her a 
failing grade for the course. 

She stormed up to the instructor’s 
office, but when she found he was in® 
a*conference and would not be free 
for about an hour, she decided that 
perhaps it would be better if Mama 
talked to him. Mama could show that 
young professor he couldn’t get away 
with it. 

“Failing me,” Clarissa kept saying 
tu herself. “So he thinks he’ll get away 
with failing me, does he? I'll show him 
where to get off. Vl tell Mama. Mama 
will fix it.” 

And Mama felt that way about it, 
too. 

“We'll see the dean and straighten 
everything out,” Mama said. And then, 
a little reluctantly, she added, “I don’t 
know why you get into these difficul- 
ties, Clarissa. The teachers you quar- 
rel with are always so obstinate. I only 
hope Miss Bolton doesn’t hear of your 
trouble with this Mr. . What® 
is his name, dear?” 

“Mr, Drake, Mama. 

“It would be different if this Mr. 
Drake hadn't been giving you such good 


grades all year,” Mama said. “There 
must have been a mistake or a mixup. 
Didn’t he offer any explanation for the 
failure?” 

“No, he didn’t.’ 

“I just don’t understand it. Especially 
atter the way you've worked on that 
course, writing all those beautiful 
themes.” Mama had sighed and then 
continued, “Well, I suppose the only 
thing to do is to get in touch with the 
dean. We were practically the main rea- 
son Miss Bolton asked to be transferred 
to another school, and we can do the 
same thing with this Mr. Drake. How- 
ever, he might be a little more rea- 
sonable.” 

Then Mama had phoned the dean for 
an appointment and the dean had prom- 
ised to do what he could to straighten 
out the entire problem. 

Mama had gone into the office a lit- 
tie after three, and ten minutes later, 
his secretary told two girls who were 
waiting to see him that the dean was 
still busy and might not be free for 
quite some time. And here it was three 
fifteen, and Mama was still in the office. 

Clarissa smiled at the dean’s secretary 
and then said, “I hope Mother won't 
take up too much of the Dean’s time.” 

The secretary looked up at Clarissa 
and said, “The dean has asked me tu 
cancel all appointments until three 
thirty.” 

“I don’t like the way she’s looking 
at me. She’s not smiling,” Clarissa 
thought. “That’s not a very good sign.” 


A few seconds later, the dean opened 
the door and came out of his office. He 
looked warm and uncomfortable and 
tired. That’s a much better sign, Cla- 
rissa thought. Mama must have been 
telling him exactly how she felt 

“You may come in now,” he said to 
Clarissa. “Your mother and I would like 
you to help justify our decisions.” 

After Clarissa entered the office, he 
closed the door and motioned to Cla 
rissa to sit in the chair opposite the desk. 
Mama was standing facing the window 
and did not turn around even when the 
dean asked her to sit down. 

“I'm certain there are a number of 
apologies that will have to be made,” 
the dean began. 

That’s what mama said to Miss Bol. 
ton, Clarissa recalled quickly. I wonder 
why he said it to me. 

The dean picked up a pamphlet that 
was lying on the desk and then said, 
“This theme book is published by a uni- 
versity located several hundred miles 
away from here. There aren’t any copies 
in the school library, and our book store 
doesn’t sell them, but they are very 
easily obtained by any student who 
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wants to write to the school and get a 
copy.” 

Clarissa nervously dropped her bag 
and then quickly picked it up as the 
dean continued, “There is a theme on 
page three that begins: “It doesn’t mat- 
ter in the least if it’s a hamburger stand 
on the highway or a fashionable dining 
room in an exclusive hotel. All restau- 
rants ——.’ Do these words seem familiar 
to you?” 

“No,” Clarissa said hesitantly. “No, I 
don’t think so.” 

“Then let me refresh your memory.” 
The dean’s voice, usually soft despite its 
impressiveness, was aow _ strangely 
harsh. “On Jauuary fifteenth, you sub- 
mitted this theme to Mr. Drake.” He 
picked up a theme that had been lying 
on the desk and began reading. “It 
doesn’t matter in the least if it’s a ham- 
burger stand on the highway or a fash- 
ionable —.” Suddenly he stopped, low- 
ered the paper, and then said quietly, 
“This is your handwriting. Your name 
is on the paper. You submitted it, didn’t 
you?” 

Clarissa looked quickly at Mama, but 
Mama was still facing the window and 
hadn’t turned around. Then Clarissa 
lowered her eyes and said meekly, “Yes, 
sir.” 

“Perhaps I should have told you this 
betore,” the dean said. “The theme 
printed in the book was written by 
Joseph Drake who is now a member of 
our faculty. He attended that university 
for one summer session and wrote it 
while he was there. You really should 
have checked first and found oyt where 
he took all his college work.” 

Clarissa kept her eyes lowered as she 
heard Mama speak, her voice scarcely 
above a whisper. “I'll see that the prop- 
er apologies are made — to everyone.” 

But there was a peculiar sound in 
her voice that forced Clarissa to look 
up Suddenly she realized it was the 
first time she had ever seen Mama cry. 
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lightly turns” — among other 

things — to thoughts of how he’s 
going to spend the summer months. 
Nor is the young man the only per- 
son who’s wondering how to make 
vacation constructive as well as fun. 
We've had many questions from girls 
about the hows and wheres of sum- 
mer jobs. Here are a few suggestions 
to keep you occupied when you're 
not swimming or canoeing by moon- 
light. 


Ti the spring a young man’s fancy 


Q. Lama high school sophomore and 
am perplexed about what to do this 
summer. Junior counseling, hostel trips, 
and farm work all sound fine, but I don’t 
know how to find out about them. Have 
you the addresses of any such agencies? 


A. Camp counseling: Would vou like 
a summer in the out-of-doors where the 
work is of the variety you'd describe as 
play — swimming, hiking, sailing, play- 
ing tennis, putting on plays, and making 
new friends? Like to have some prac- 
tical experience in directing group -ac- 
tivities? Camp counseling is a wonder- 
ful experience for any teen-ager. 

If you are only a sophomore in high 
school, most of the counseling jobs open 
to you will be more in the nature of ap- 
prentice counseling. You would prob- 
ably be paid very little, perhaps _noth- 
ing. But along with a pleasant summer, 
you would receive counselor training 
that would prepare you for a more re- 
sponsible job some other summer. De- 
pending on the camp and your own 
camping experience, girls or boys who 
are seniors in high school might be 
eligible for full-fledged counseling jobs 
with pay. 

To find out exactly what camp open- 
ings there are, visit your local Scout, 





A “baby sitter” sets up a summer 
session to bring in the “spot cash.” 


“Y,” or Campfire Girl office. If it isn’t 
necessary that you work near your 
home, get a copy of Sargent’s Book of 
Camps (available at a stationery store). 
It lists most of the good private camps 
in the country. Sargent’s will give you 
the location, size, and program of these 
camps. It also gives the addresses of 
directors to whom you can write for in- 
formation. While private camps are no 
more fun than Scout or “Y” camps, they 
are sometimes able to offer a higher 
salary to counselors. 

Many large cities have camp bureaus 
which compile information on many 
camps. Your Chamber of Commerce 
should know if such a bureau exists in 
your vicinity. 

Perhaps the best source of all is your 
local chapter of Community Chests and 
Councils. This council includes all the 
recreational organizations in your lo- 


cause we're a champion peach picker 
from ‘way back! 


Q. I live in a small town where there 
are few summer employment opportuni- 
ties for young people. My family do not 
approve of my going away to work. 
Have you any suggestions? 

Often the jobs you make yourself are 
the most fun because you know what 
you can do best, and you can arrange 
your working time to suit yourself. Four 
high school girls we know organized 
nursery camp last summer. This was 
an offspring of their wintertime “baby 
sitting.” 

First they rounded up the dozen v1 
so parents for whom they'd supplied 
baby sitting service. They sold these 
parents on the idea of turning their 
youngsters over to them for three hours 
every day in the week. They also per- 


BOY dates GIRL 


cality. If there are no camp openings 
in your area, the council can supply 
you information about other sections of 
the country, 

Resort or tourist bureaus in your city 
might also supply information about 
jobs similar to counseling opportunities. 
Such jobs might be waiting tables or 
working as bell boys at an attractive 
resort. 

Hosteling: Full information on hostel- 
ing may be secured by writing to: The 
American Youth Hostel Association, 
Northfield, Massachusetts. (For general 
information refer to an article in the 
May 6, 1946 issue of Senior Scholastic. ) 
Hiking or biking under the Youth Hostel 
program is an inexpensive way of trav- 
eling—in reach of almost anyone's 
pocketbook. If you feel you should be 
earning money or acquiring experience 
to help you in future jobs, you might 
reward yourself with a week or two 
of hosteling just before you go back to 
school. 

Farm jobs: Although the demand for 
amateur aid on farms isn’t as great as 
it was during the war, there are always 
opportunities for an ambitious student 
during the farmer's busiest season. The 
local office of your State Employment 
Bureau or of the Farm Bureau would 
know of requests for workers in your 
area. If they have no leads, try running 
an ad in your local paper stating the 
kind of work you'd like to do and when 
you'll be available. Farm work is one 
of the best ways we know to acquire 
a sun-tan — and we ought to know“be- 


suaded these parents to put their seal 
of approval on a letter which was sent 
to other parents with young children. 

About twenty parents jumped at the 
idea of having their youngsters taken 
off their hands for three hours every 
day, and Kiddy Kamp, Inc. was in busi- 
ness, The girls charged five dollars a 
week, and parents could subscribe for 
as few or as many weeks as they de- 
sired. 

The girls called for their young 
charges at 10:30 every morning, and 
returned them at 1:30. One girl's 
family had a large backyard which 
served as camp headquarters. A differ- 
ent program was planned for each day. 
One day the girls woula arrange to take 
their campers on a tour of a nearby 
farm. The youngsters— whose ages 
ranged from three to six — seemed to 
think talking to a cow was the most 
exciting thing in the world. Another 
morning would be devoted to group 
games and singing. Other days one of 
the girls would tell stories. Sometimes 
the children were taken to the beach. 

At 12:30 every day, the camp direc- 
tors prepared a simple lunch of milk, 
fruit, graham crackers, etc. Usually 
lunch took the form of a picnic. 

True, this venture required planning, 
patience, and enthusiasm. But it only 
consumed about five hours each day; at 
the close of the summer, each of the 
four directors showed close to two hun- 
dred dollars profit in her bank book. 

There are many community services 
teen-agers can organize. Boys have suc- 
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cessfully set-up lawnmowing and gar- 
dening services. We hear of another 
group of boys who keep the “spot cash” 
rolling their way with a Bicycle Brigade 
—a messenger service which runs er- 


rands and delivers packages within a fif? 


teen-mile radius. Girls who like to pre- 
pare food can set up a “Fancy Sand- 
wich” Service to supply local bridge 
parties or tea parties. The best job may 
be in your own backyard. 


Q. In my town “baby sitters” are 
scarce, so I have an opportunity to mind 
babies almost every night. While I 
enjoy the money, it cramps my social 
life. Do you think it’s all right to take 
a boy with me on nights when I'm 
working? 


A. Mrs. Jones can answer that ques- 
tion better than we can. You shouldn't 


take any job unless you're prepared | 


to devote your whole attention to it. 
While most “baby sitting” assignments 
mean there’s nothing for you to do but 
read a magazine once you've tucked 


Timmy in bed, Mrs. Jones may think | 


otherwise. She may feel that your 
bringing along a date will distract at- 
tention from any forthcoming howls 
from Timmy. If she does, better take 
along homework or a good book and 
insure those glowing references you 
may want Mrs, J. to write for you some 
day. 

However, if your employer is an un- 
derstanding person, she may have no 
objection to your bringing Ken along 
for company. Most parents «ppreciate 
the cooperative spirit of teen-agers who 
give up evenings in their busy lives to 
watch over their offspring. Most of them 
will be glad to do anything to make 
your job as pleasant as possible. If 
Mrs. Jones is the sort of employer who 
is considerate of your schedule (leaves 
cookies and coke for you, etc.), ask her 
if she’d mind your bringing Ken along. 
(We hope he’s not the sort who goes 
in for playing catch with the lady’s best 
antique pitchers!) If Mrs. Jones doesn’t 
mind, take your lad along. You might 
even buy him a soda on the way home, 
since he helped you earn your money. 

Whatever you do, don’t take advan- 
tage of Mrs. Jones’ good will. She may 
say, “Why, certainly bring Ken or Nora 
along whenever you like.” That means 
she’s a good egg. It doesn’t mean she 
expects you to invite your whole gang 
in for a party as soon as she and Mr. 
Jones have made their exit. 








WILMER! IT'S 
TIME TO GET UP! 























































SATURDAY | 
WHY DIDNT YOU 


SAY SO BEFORE!! 

















GOSH MOM} 
SATURDAY ‘S THE DAY 
WHEN T CAN ENJOY 
AN EXTRA BOWL OF 
NABISCO SHREDDED 





































aut of bed tool 


A “super” breakfast of Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat makes getting up 
a pleasure any day! Its toasty 
whole wheat flavor, its satisfying 
crunchiness makes Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat a “natural” treat 
with milk! And ‘it’s so delicious 
dressed up with fruit—fun to eat 
hot or cold .. . and a “snap” for 
Mom to fix. Ask your Mother to 
order you a package today—it’s 
the original Niagara Falls product. 
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T’S going to hurt us from now on 

every time we have to rate a record 
—# and advise you to save your 
money. For we've just come back from 
watching Ray Bloch and his orchestra 
cut one of those melodic pancakes. 
And realizing the time, money, and 
patience that goes into recording one 
ten incher, we can sympathize with 
the musicians whenever a disc turns 
out a dud. 

While we've listened to hundreds 
of records in the last few years, we'd 
never seen a platter in the making. 
That’s why we jumped at Signature’s 
invitation to sit in on a recording ses- 
sion. Signature is one of the newer 
recording outfits in the pop field. 

Signature was recording at a WOR 
studio in New York City. The problem 
at hand was a recording of Heartaches, 
the tune Ted Weems made famous in 
the early 1930s. When we arrived Ray 
Bloch and his boys were polishing up 
some tricky parts of the arrangement. 
Over in a corner Jeffrey Clay, a new 
vocalist from Buffalo, N. Y., was nerv- 
ously tuning up. In between practic- 
ing choruses, Jeffrey was getting a pep 
talk from Monica Lewis and drinking 
hot tea and lemon to stave off a threat- 
ening case of laryngitis. Monica, Signa- 
ture’s No. 1 gal vocalist, was on hand 
to record What Am I Gonna Do About 
You. (Monica, incidentallv, is married 
to Signature’s president Bob Thiele. ) 

The first thing we noticed was that 
the orchestra was arranged in five sepa- 
rate groups: the violins, bass and 
guitar, drums and piano, trumpets and 
trombones. and saxes and _ clarinets. 
The vocalist, standing by himself be- 
hind a screen, made a sixth unit, There 
was a mike in front of each of the six 
grouns. All six mikes carried the music 
to the engineer’s booth. 

Dan Priest. Signature’s publicity 
man, explained that the separate mike 
pickup enabled the engineer to mix the 
music for the most pleasing balance. 

“If the recording director tells him 
there’s too much brass, the engineer 
turns down the volume on the brass 
mike. If the director says the vocal isn’t 
featured enough, the engineer brings 
up the volume on the vocal and fades 
out the other sections a little. 

“The record is not actually recorded 
in this room,” Dan pointed out. “The 
sound is picked up in the sound booth 
and piped by special telephone to the 


+ Good. Save Your Money. 





Ray Bloch’s boys get the ‘go ahead’ 
during Signature recording session. 


Pres. Bob Thiele (rear) supervises. 
WOR recording studios. At the end of 
the telephone wire, there is a special 
cutting needle which is in contact with 
a lacquer disc. That disc is the one 
from which we make our masters.” 

“How much practice does an orches- 
tra need before a recording date?” we 
asked. 

“It depends,” Dan said. “Ray Bloch’s 
boys are used to playing together. An 
hour or so before the -ecording session 
may be all they need to work out any 
special effects Ray has in mind. 

“As soon as they feel they have the 
piece in hand, the recording director 
will call for a cutting. Bob Thiele, our 
president, is our recording director,” 
Dan said. “Bob knows quite a bit about 
music, having had his own band, 
edited jazz magazines, and been a disc 
jockey. He insists on supervising every 
platter we turn out.” 

“How do you decide what tunes 
you'll record?” we wondered. 

“Once a week’ Bob and Ray Bloch — 
who is our musical director — go over 
all the current tunes. They select those 
they feel are outstanding and assign 
them to artists,” Dan said. 

Just then Bob called from the sound 
booth, “Let’s cut one.” The orchestra 
came to attention. Ray watched Bob 
for his cue. When a neon sign flashed: 
ON THE AIR, Bob gave the “go 
ahead” signal. Ray’s baton came down, 
and the orchestra whizzed into action. 

“This may be only the beginning,” 
Dan warned us. “Occasionally, a re- 


cording will be right on the first try. 
But more often we'll have to make 
three or four recordings before we get 
one Bob likes.” 





Sure enough. Bob’s verdict on the 
first try was, “No good. One of the 
trumpets made an awful clatter when 
he sat down after the last solo.” 

On the second try, Ray dropped his 
pipe just as the recording started. 

The third try sounded pretty good 
to us, but Bob looked doubtful. “There 
was a lot of noise in the middle of that, 
Ray — couple coughs and rustling of 
sheet music. Mind doing another?” 

On the fourth try, Bob called for a 

eplayback from the recording studio. 
Everyone liked the playback, and Bob 
decided, “We'll use it! Ready to do 
your vocal, Monica?” 

“That's not bad,” Dan told us. “Once 
we tried all afternoon and got no re- 
cordings good enough to use, That 
costs money. Every musician in the 
orchestra gets a minimum of $41.25 
for every three-hour recording session. 
If the session runs over three hours, his 
wage doubles. So if we use a twenty- 
five piece band for a four hour record- 
ing session and get a bad master — toss- 
ing that master in the junk pile is an 
expensive decision to make.” 

We did some rapid eatin 
on what it must cost to record a sym 
phony with a full size symphony or- 
chestra. The answer to that plus the 
threat of the junk heap quickly per- 
suaded us to stick to reviewing. 

“But,” Dan continued cheerfully, 

“it’s less expensive to toss out poor re- 
cordings than to lose our public’s good 
will by releasing them.” 

“If recording companies go to so 
much trouble ip these sessions, why do 
poor recordings occasionally get put on 
the market?” we asked. *° 

“Some recording directors may not 
have a good musical sense,” Dan said. 
“And secondly, the actual recording 
session is only the beginning. Many 
accidents can occur between the master 
and the individual platter you buy. A 
record manufacturer may get a ship- 
ment of poor wax which Would cause 
the pressing to come out blurred or dis- 
torted. While we test every hundredth 
record that comes off our presses, it 
may be numbers two through ninety- 
nine that are faulty in a_ particular 
batch of platters. But that’s the record- 
ing game!” 
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A “Sharps & Flats Special” 

- Pop Vocal 

##+# Across the Alley from the 
Alamo and No Greater Love (Colum- 
bia). Woody Herman. Woody turns 
vocalist, accompanied by the Four 
Chips, and sings in two entirely dif- 
ferent styles. When not singing, he 
blows his clarinet. Woody and the 
Chips are tops in our log. 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


YM THE EGG AND | (Universal-inter- 
national. Produced by Chester 
Erskine and Fred Finklehoffe. Di- 
rected by Chester Erskine.) 


Betty MacDonald’s hilarious best 
seller about life on a chicken farm has 
been made into a very funny film. Miss 
MacDonald’s experiences have been 
“prettied up” a little, but the Holly- 
wood doctoring hasn’t damaged the 
essential spirit of the story. 

As you may remember, this is an 
account of a young man (Fred Mac- 
Murray) who becomes fed up with the 
white-collar life and buys his bride 
(Claudette Colbert) a run-down ranch 
in the mountains. He tells his skeptical 
lady love that they are going to move 
to this remote wilderness — far from the 
evils of telephones, electric lights, and 
indoor plumbing — arid raise chickens. 

Every inconvenience in their new 
home — from the leaking roofs and sag- 
ging doors to the old fashioned iron 
stove — thrills Bob’s soul. These items 
are visible proof to him that he has 
escaped the superficial life of the city. 
Betty, no farmer at heart, is not easily 
convinced that arising at 4 a.m., chop- 
ping wood, and gathering eggs is the 
most delightful way of living. 

The film should tickle a great assort- 
ment of funny bones. For if you're a 
farmer at heart, you'll be highly amused 
at city slicker Colbert’s efforts to adapt 
to rural ways. And if you're city bred 
and can’t tell a roostgr from a hen, 
you'll be more than sympathetic to her 
problems. 


“i IT HAPPENED IN BROOKLYN 
(M-G-M. Produced by Jack 
Cummings. Directed by Richard 
Whorf.) 


Here we have: Frank Sinatra as a 
simple Brooklyn lad who doesn’t get the 
girl; Peter Lawford as a sedate British 
boy who comes to Brooklyn to learn 
about jive and jills; Jimmy Durante as 
a high school janitor with a flair for 
matchmaking; Kathryn Grayson as a 
schoolmarm who logks pretty and sings 
prettier. If that’s your formula for enter- 
tainment, chalk one up for this musical 
which sings the praises of Brooklyn — to 
the point of having Frankie sing a heart- 
felt song to the Brooklyn Bridge. 





DROP INTO THE GYM 
THE COOKING CLASS IS 
ING WITH THEIR SET-UP FOR 
THE SCHOOL PARTY ! 































MEANWHILE A STRICTLY 
UNOFFICIAL DELEGATION 
FROM THE RIVAL SCHOOL HAS 
ALSO VISITED THE GYM! 
— 
































ALL RIGHT, KIDS, ) THEY DIDN'T 1 I'VE GOT PLENTY 
OF TOOTSIE 




















TOO THE PICNICS HAVE TIME é 
LEFT BEHIND AS THEY RAN FROM OVER! TO EAT THE ROLLS, KIDS ! 
OFF! WE CAN FOLLO ICE CREAM, ). HERE, LET 
SCRAM! ITS BUT THE EACH EAT F 
CAPTAIN TOOTSIE ONE NOW! 

Toorsie! S ARE, 
ALL GONE! 
> . - 
; - % 
yIPE: ee 
(oe 
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LATER-| ... AND NOW, A SPECIAL AWARD! 














TOOTSIE ROLLS CAPTAIN TOOTSIE, YOU DESERVE A 
GIVE SCHOOL TEAM. WE © 
EXTRA ENERGY 
FasT/ 
= 
=~ tc . 
























FOR THE PEP THAT WINS AWARDS, THE BEST CLUE I CAN GIVE 
you IS A CHEWY, CHOCOLATY TOOTSIE ROLL. IT SENDS QUICK 
ENERGY SHOOTIN’ TO YOUR MUSCLES. AN’ IT SURE TASTES 
SWELL! M-M-M! 17S TOOTSIE ROLLS 
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the spring, tra, la, la, are back in 

the bush leagues by fall. Making 
the big time is about as easy as pitch- 
ing a trolley car. Of the 400 or more 
star “freshmen” who try out every 
season, about 10 make good. That’s one 
in every 40 — not a very high average. 

And it isn’t always the rookie with 
the big reputation who makes the grade. 
Remember last season? Nobody paid 
much attention to Ralph Kiner an® Del 
Ennis in the spring. But Ralph wound 
up clouting 23 homers for the Pirates, 
while Ennis sluggec a neat .313 for 
the Phillies. 

What about 1947? One thing is sure 
— there are more better rookies than in 
1946..The minor leagues, with a full 
war-less year to bear fruit, are sending 
up a choice crop. 


Mine of the rookies that bloom in 
















(ream of 


Here are the rookie hopes for 1947. 
I'm not saying all will make good. About 
half will probably flop. But as of April 
14, they were the cream of the crop. 

Clint Hartung, Giants. Most talked- 
about rookie of all-time. Stands 6-4, 
hits with terrific power. Batted over.550 
in G.I. league in the Pacific. Didn’t lose 
a game as a pitcher! Batting weakness 
—takes too big a step into the ball. 
Giant No. 2 bets: Whitey Lockman, 
outfielder; Larry Jansen, pitcher (won 
30 games with San Francisco). 


























SOLID SENDERS! 


1946 Nationa 
Batting Chomp:on 


1946 American League 
Batting Champion 





Again Louisville Slugger Bats shared the Nation's 
top batting honors with the 1946 Champions of 
both major leagues. They know as do tens of 
thousands of ball players throughout the world, 
“It pays to play with the finest.” 
FREE AT YOUR DEALERS! 


1947 FAMOUS LuecEs YEAR 
x and OFFICIAL Sorreace 
BOOK send 


















SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


Jerry Witte, Browns. Batted .312 and 
smacked 46 home runs with Toledo 
last season. Hit three homers in his 
league’s all-star game. Brown No. 2 
bet: Paul Lehner, outfielder. Great 
fielder and thrower. Batted .317 for 
Toledo. in 1946. 

Tom Glaviano, Cards. Hit .338 for 
Fresno in 1946, stole 68 bases. Great 
infielder, but who can crash that Car- 
dinal infield? Card No. 2 bets: Jim 
Hearn, pitcher; Charley Diering, out- 











AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 


MOTHER’S DAY 


14K GOLD FINISH 
MAPLE LEAF PIN 
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fielder. 

| Bill Goodman, Red Sox. Outfielder, 
| 21 years old. Can hit, run, field, and 
throw. Batted .389 for Atlanta last 
season. Red Sox No. 2 bets: Sam Mele, 
outfielder; Fritz Dorish and Mel Par- 
-_ pitchers. 

Steve Nagy, Pirates. Pitcher, 26 years 
| old. 5 ft. 9 in. Won 17, lost 4.at Mon- 
tteal last year. Pirates No. 2 bets: Wally 
Westlake, outfielder, hit .315 for Oak- 
land; Chic Javis, 20-year-old catcher. 

Bobby Brown, Yanks. Third baseman. 
Was paid $15,000 bonus to sign with 
club. Hit .344 for Newark last year. 








Clint Hartung 


Press Association 





the Crop 


Good fielder, but, slow afoot. Yankee 
No. 2 bets: Yogi Berra; squat strong- 
man outfielder, hit .314 at Newark and 
belted 15 homers; Don Johnson, pitcher. 

Henry Schenz, Cubs. Infielder. Most 
valuable player in Texas League last 
year. Batted .333, led league in doubles 
and runs, stole 32 bases. 

Jackie Robinson, Dodgers. Infielder, 
great prospect, though 28 years old. 
Fast, good fielder, just fair arm. Led In- 
ternational League in batting last season 
with .349 average. Also led in runs and 
stolen bases. Dodger No. 2 bets: Ed 
Chandler, pitcher, won 20 jost 6 at Fort 
Worth, completed 26 of 29 games. 

Eddie Robinson, Indians. Big first 
baseman. Most valuable player in“Inter- 
national League in 1946. Hit .322, bat- 
ted in most runs (121), and led in 
homers (34). Indian No. 2 bets: Bob 
Kuzava, pitcher; Dale Mitchell, out- 
fielder. 

Frank Baumholtz, Reds. Hard-hitting 
outfielder with impressive minor-league 
record. Fast, good fielder, but inexperi- 
enced. Former all-America basketball 
player at Ohio Wesleyan. Plays pro 
basketball during winter. Reds No. 2 
bet: Red Lively, pitcher. 

Well, I believe that covers the field. 
But just to make sure I’m not caught off 
base, here are a few added attractions: 

Dave Philley, outfielder, White Sox. 

Ferris Fain, Athletics, first base. 

Carl Wooten, outfield-first base, Sen- 
ators. 

Dick Koecher, pitcher, Phillies. 

George Vico, first base, Tigers. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Frank Baumbholtz 
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Specialist Wanted 


A man visiting in Maine went to a 
local barber shop for a shave. The 
»-de several slips with his razor, 
and each time he would paste a small 
. ut paper over the cut to stop the 
bleeding. When the oneratior over 
the victim handed the man a dollar. 
“Keep the change, barbe:, ue said. 
“It is worth a dollar to be shaved by 
so versatile an artist. Why, man, you're 
a barber, butcher, and paper hanger, 
all in one.” 
Kablegram 


Well Oiled 


Novelist A. J. Cronin loves his tea, 
and drinks it in tremendous quantities. 
Once, at an interview, a reporter asked: 
“Do you always have a pot of tea 
handy when you write?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the novelist. 

“And how quickiy do you write?” 

“Oh, about a thousand words to the 


gallon,” estimated Cronin. 
Magazine Digest 


A Goodly Portion, Perhaps 


Seth and Hannah were Quakers. 
They had been “keeping company” for 
several months, and Seth was getting 
impatient to know whether Hannah 
loved him or not, so one day he said 
to her: “Hannah, dost thou love me?” 

And Hannah replied: “Why, Seth, 
thee knows we are commanded to love 
one another.” 

“Yes, Hannah, I know, but dost thou 
feel what the world calls love?” 

And Hannah answered: “I hardly 
know what to tell thee, Seth. I have 
tried to bestow my love upon all, but 
I have sometimes thought that perhaps 
thou wast getting more than thy share.” 


Capper's Weekly 


The Outlaw 


When the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 

“Well, I never,” was his comment, 
“Saw a mule who'd been in jail.” 


Business Education World 








KV Ceti 








"Vi" 


Congratulations! 


When it comes to worrying about 
the gravity of temporary aches and 
bruises, playwright George Kaufman 
takes a back seat for nobody. Wielding 
a croquet mallet at the home of colum- 
nist Billy Rose a few Sundays ago, he 
suddenly suffered a spell of dizziness, 
and could scarcely wait for his doctor's 
office to open at nine o'clock the next 
morning, that he might be tapped and 
examined from head to toe. 

The doctor took him over to the car- 
diograph machine, and George did a 
bit of major-league pacing while the re- 
sults were being studied. Finally the 
doctor reappeared from his sanctum, 
and spread the charts on the desk be- 
fore him. 

He cleared his throat nervously, and 
said: “George, there is something I 
might as well tell you. You'll find it out 
sooner or later anyhow.” 

Kaufman clutched the corner of the 
desk until his knuckles were white and 
told himself: “This is it. Be brave! Take 
it like a man.” 

“The fact is,” continued the doctor, 
“I am going to be married.” 

Bennett Cerf, Magazine Digest 


Absolutely No Help 


Trying to get a story in a hurry for 
Hi-Life one of the reporters bellowed, 
“What's the date today?” 

“I don’t know. Take a look at that 
newspaper,” the editor shot back. 

“It's no use,” sighed the reporter, “it's 
yesterday's paper.” 


Fairmont Hi-Life, Fairmont (W. Va.) Sr. H. 8. 


Twins No More 


Twin brothers, 25 years old, were ma- 
rooned by a freeze-in at the North Pole. 
Each day for exercise the two ran in cir- 
cles in opposite directions around the 
pole. 

Now it is well known that each time 
a traveler circles the pole he loses or 
gains a day when he crosses the inter- 
national date line. When the expedition 
finally returned to this country, one of 
the twin brothers had a long beard and 
was carrying his baby brother in his 
arms, 


R. B. Wallace, Burlington, Wis.. Liars’ Club 


Good Things—Small Packages 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, was 
small of stature. Once when he attended 
a meeting he was found in a group of 
tall men which made his diminutive size 
all the more conspicuous, One of them 
somewhat waggishly remarked, “Well, 
Dr. Holmes, I think you must feel rdther 
small among all these Brobdingnagians.” 

The genial man answered, “I do.” 
Then he continued, “I feel like a dime 


among a lot of pennies.” 
The Journal of Educatior. 











‘MR. PEANUT 


Crossword 
Puzzle Contest 


WINNERS 


Congratulations to the winners in Plant- 
ers Crossword Puzzle Contest which dosed 
March 4, 1947. Winners of the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth prizes are: 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
JUNE HILDEBRAND, 17, 


Box 777, Mt. Shasta, Calif. 
SECOND PRIZE--$15.00 
JEAN WILLIS, 14, 


828 Mulberry Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 
THIRD PRIZE—$10.00 
PETER BLACK, 13, 
233 Amherst Ave., Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
FOURTH PRIZE— 
(15 prizes of $1.00 each) 


SIDNEY ALBRIGHT, 15, 
1103 State St., Helena, Mont. 


ROSALIE BINDER, 13, 
5237 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
WILLIAM BUTRYN, 15, 
459 Verona St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


ARLINE EASTON, 13, 
280 Morris Ave., Mt. Lakes, N. J. 


ROBERT HOMER, 16, 
118 Breese Terrace, Madison 5, Wisc. 


HECTOR A. LAPOINTE, JR., 17, 
91 Oregon St., Fall River, Mass. 

JAMES McCLUN, 13, 
Box 385, Lovisville, Nebr. 


KENNETH McCULLEN, 14, 
10532 Oglesby, Chicago, Ill. 


EDWARD McMANMON, 18, 
Vernon, N. Y. 
ALCEE MERRY, 14, 
3 Tanglewylde Ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
PHILIP PLUMB, 13, 
Idleyid Stan Route, Roseburg, Ore. 


JUDITH LEE SABLE, 15, 
1529 E. Johnson St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
DORIS JEAN SMITH, 12, 
631 19th St., Parkersburg, W. Va- 
LEONA SWIERINGA, 14, 
93 W. 19th St., Holland, Mich. 


SHIRLEY MAE WAHLE, 16, 
13 Grovelin, Godfrey, Ill. 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 











“CORRECT TYPING is really SO EASY!” 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique 
Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations 


1 
TOUCH TYPING, which anyone can quickly memorize, begins with above finger ; 

positions on eight “home” keys. “ ; 

(A Suggestion: keep this page so you can refer to it when you commence typing.) mi ' ¥ 

toda 

tume 

man 


Soak 


POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as PivOTfingersfrom“home” “HUG THE KEYS,” says ALL YOU NEED: Ty riter, 
efect, feet flat, to acquire shown, wrists and arms positions to strike keys Saksvig—eliminate arm instruction book, touch 
comfortable balance and relaxed. Tap keys brisk- with proper fingers... or wrist action, keep typing chart (with exer- 
avoid fatigue. ly, finger action only. then return “home”. fingers close to keys. cise on back)—then go! 


Smith-Corona Portables offer you 


full size “office typewriter” keyboards 


. . . plus features which you must see to appreciate— 

effortless ‘Floating Shift’’ (a Smith-Corona “‘first’’), 

protective “All-Around Frame,” Touch Selector, etc. 

—plus speed, easy action, and an outstanding name 

for high quality. Convenient carrying case included. 

\ With reasonably brief practise, according to Norman 

Saksvig, any beginner or “‘occasional”’ typist can quickly acquire 

“useful” typing speed—faster, that is, than handwriting, more 

legible, more businesslike. And from that point on, your type- 

writer becomes a home necessity. 

Perhaps your dealer can supply you now. If not, he can show 

you a Smith-Corona, explain it, and list your order. Production 
is increasing; it’s not too early-to order one right now. 


SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 





'y riter, 
20k, touch 
‘with exer- 
—then go! 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
Turkey (pp. 8, 9) 


The old Ottoman Empire had some of the dimensions of 
the ancient Roman empire. Until the nineteenth century the 
Moslem power extended to the doors of Austria, and even 
today Turkish influences in the form of vocabulary, cos- 
tumes, and other cultural habits can still be discerned in 
many parts of the Balkans. A series of wars pushed the 
Turks back into Asia where, for the most part, they still 
remain. The United States, which challenges the expansion 
of communism in Europe and the Middle East, aims to help 
Turkey resist her colossal neighbor to the north. 


OBJECTIVES 

To appreciate the extent of Turkish power in the history 
of Europe and Asia. 

To realize the phenomenal reforms introduced by Ataturk, 
which modetnized Turkey within a single generation. 

To understand the political and economic problems faced 
by Turkey today. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Kemal Ataturk has been called the George Washington of 
modern Turkey. Why is he considered by some authorities 
as a man who will be remembered long after such contem- 
poraries as Lloyd George and Clemenceau will have been 
forgotten? 

One of Ataturk’s retorms included the separation of church 
and state. What does that mean? 

Turkey’s traditional enemy has been Russia. Why have 
their interests clashed ever since the 18th century? 

In the 19th century Great Britain took the lead in helping 
Turkey stop Russian expansion. What did Britain have to 
gain by her support of Turkey, and what do we now hope 
to win by lending Turkey money and advice? 


REFERENCES 
Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 25, 1947, “Up to our Heads 
in Turkey.” 


National Geographic, May, 1945. 
(Concluded on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Miscellany 


There is no central theme in this week's issue. It is de- 
signed to remind students again of the nature of a true 
essay; to brush up on pronunciation of difficult words. 


A Man of Property (pp. 13, 14) 


Mr. Milne has written a personal essay, He takes a very 
small subject and from it weaves a charming web of words. 
This does not imply that the subject of an essay must neces- 
sarily be small, but its charm must depend upon the style, 
the personality of the writer, and upon his imaginative work- 
ing of the material he has chosen. 

Where are Mr. Milne’s three gardens located? What 
prompted him to start them? Are gardeners really the hot 
rivals he suggests? Do your neighbors love to brag about 
theirs? What is the difference between burgeoning and blos- 
soming? (Burgeon —to put forth new growth, as buds or 
branches, or leaves.) Can an experienced gardener tell the 
difference between tulips and sunflowers the moment they 
appear above the ground? What does this suggest about 
the author's gardening knowledge? Describe the scene of the 
Japanese garden. What is the function of the gardener who 
points at the cactus? Is this a whimsical notion? The dic- 
tionary describes whimsy as a delicately odd or fantastic 
idea or notion. What is the difference between whimsy and 
wit? According to the dictionary wit is the “power of seeing 
and expressing associations between ideas and words not 
usually connected in such a way as to produce an amusing 
surprise — clever and amusing expression.” 


They That Go Down to the Sea in Ships (p. 16) 


This is not a true essay, and neither is it a strictly factual 
article. It is a piece of important Americana in essay form. 
Whether it was brought to Gloucester by fishermen from 
Europe, or whether it originated there, the ceremony de- 
scribed is a beautiful one, sharp with the flavor of the sea 
and of sorrow. 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 





For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded ) 


How Rich Is America? (pp. 6, 7) 


A country’s wealth is measured in part by her natural re- 
sources. America has been wonderfully rich in minerals and 
fuel but we are now beginning to see a limit to our natural 
wealth. The conservation movement that was widely publi- 
cized under Theodore Roosevelt, brought to the attention of 
the public the necessity to economize on our resources. The 
Government, in the name of national defense, is now taking 
new measures to conserve our natural wealth. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What policy should the United States follow with regard: 


to minerals that it does not have? 

What shortages of the last war made us awake to the 
needs of stockpiling and conserving important resources? 

What effect on the American standard of living will short- 
ages of coal and oil and iron produce? 

Do you see any connection between our approaching 
shortages in oil and the scramble of American oil companies 
for the oil of the Middle East? 


REFERENCES 
America’s Needs and Resources, a study made by Twen- 


tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 
$5. (Available some time in May.) 


The Mormons and the Founding of Utah (p. 11) 
Religion has been a great force in the development of 


nations. It supplies the faith for experimentation in regions 
and under conditions that would chil] the enthusiasm of 
ordinary folk. The founding of Utah.by the Mormons is an 
epic that was inspired by devotion to a religious ideal. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Compare the migration of the Mormons to the founding of 
Plymouth colony and the Massachusetts Bay colony in the 
"17th century. 

Faith, they say, can move mountains. Can it also plant 
deserts? Prove your point. 





NOTICE 


Teachers are reminded that the Semester Review Test 
will appear as a supplement on May 19th. If you are plan- 
ning to incorporate the quiz as part of your current events 
review, remove it from your package when it arrives. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Turkey: lb, 2c, 3d, 4d, 5c, 6a, 7b, 8b. 

II. Mormons: 1(T); 2(F); 3(F); 4(T); 5(F); 6(O). 

III. How Rich is America: la, 2c, 3b, 4c, 5b. 

IV. Faces in Review: 1-Charles De Gaulle; 2-Lewis V. Doug- 
las. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 20) 


If the Word Fits: 1, 3, 4 are misfits. 

The Moore the Merrier: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b. 

The Crime of Clarissa: 1-2; 2-2; 3-1. 

Can You Read: A-sophism. All government employees are not 
Communists. B-syllogism; C-sophism. There are basic differences 
between the two isms. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


Why is there such a heavy toll of death among the Glou- 
cester fishermen? Why do the people come from all over 
the Cape for this annual ceremony? What type of hymns 
are sung? Who throw the blossoms upon the ebb tide? Who 
are the watchers? What is the significance of throwing 
flowers into the sea? 


Words Fitly Spoken (p. 18) 


The class should drill] themselves in pronunciation by 
reading the words aloud in class. They might benefit further 
from the lesson by trying to memorize the rhyme of each 
word that gives them difficulty. By making a firm associa- 
tion of this kind, they will be able to effect a permanent 
correction of mispronounced words on the list. Have the 
class check all the words whose meaning is unclear or 
strange to them, and write these, together with their defini- 
tions in a note book. At the end of the week, the drill should 
be repeated and a synonym or definition of each word re- 
quired, 


More About Moore (p. 15) 


Do you agree with Marianne Moore's definition of the 
materials of poetry? Can you think of anything that would 
not fit into her scheme? Is there anything people do or say 
or deal with which does not cut into life? How does she 
qualify this statement in her last two lines? Do you think 
there are any subjects especially suited to poetry? 


Mama Will Fix It (p. 21) 


What had Mama done to Clarissa by fighting all her 
battles for her? Do you think Mama was blind to Clarissa’s 
faults? Do you think she was responsible for them? What 
was Clarissa guilty of when she stole her teacher's essays? 
(Plagiarism) Why is plagiarism wrong? Do you think Cla- 
rissa learned her lesson from being found out? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


May 5, 1947 

For Social Studies: 

Special Features on the Family: 

The Changing American Family, Its Problems and 
Obstacles 

The Colonial Home: A Pattern, by Henry Steele Com- 
mager 

Steps Toward Happy Family Living 

Information Please: Is the United Nations a Going 
Concern? 


For English Classes 

Families on Trial — by Grete Z. Tebbitt 

Do You Hear All that the Music Says — by Marjorie S. 
Watts 

Our American Giant — Paul Bunyan, by Mabel Rush 
Jackson 

Do You Speak English? 

Saturday Night at Eight — 


by Betty Kjelgaard, a story 
of a boy’s first dance 
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AFree and Responsible Press 


HE present state and future pros- 

pects of freedom of the press are 
problems which deeply concern every 
thinking American. In an effort to secure 
an objective analysis of mass media 
methods of communication, Henry R. 
Luce, of Time, Inc., and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., provided the 
funds for a significant and authoritative 
inquiry in this field, without assuming 
any control or responsibility for its con- 
clusions, 

A commission of thirteen was ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago. Members of the 
committee were Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., 
John M. Clark, John Dickinson, William 
E. Hocking, Harold D. Lasswell, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Charles E. Merriam, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Robert Redfield, 
Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
and George N. Shuster. This commission 
interviewed numerous witnesses and 
was assisted by a staff of experts under 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh. 

There follows a condensation of their 
report, A Free and Responsible Press, A 
General Report on Mass Communica- 
tion: Newspapers, Radio, Motion Pic- 
tures, Magazines, and Books, by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, as 
published by Fortune Magazine. Wher- 
ever the word “press” is used it refers to 
all the media listed in the title of the 
report. 

The Problem 

The Commission set out to answer 
the question: Is the freedom of the 
press in danger? Its answer to that ques- 
tion is: Yes. The development of the 
press as an instrument of mass com- 
munications has greatly decreased the 
proportion of the people who can ex- 
press their opinions and ideas through 
the press. Those who direct the ma- 
chinery of the press have engaged from 
time to time in practices which so- 
ciety condemns and which, if contin- 
ued, it will inevitably undertake to 
regulate or control. 

Today our society needs, first, a 
truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent 
account of the day’s events in a context 
which gives them meaning; second, a 
forum for the exchange of comment and 
criticism; third, a means of projecting 
the opinions and attitudes of the groups 
in the society to one another; fourth, a 
method of presenting and. clarifying 
the goals and values of society; and, 
fifth, a way of reaching every member 
of society by the currents of infor- 
mation, thought, and feeling which the 
Press supplies, 

For a considerable period (since 


1909) the number of daily English- 
language newspapers has fallen at a 
fairly constant rate. At the same time 
there has been a growth in literacy, in 
total population, and in total circulation. 
The peak of 2,600 dailies reached in 
1909 has been steadily reduced to the 
present 1,750. Only 117 (approximately 
one out of twelve) of the cities in which 
daily newspapers are published now 
have competing dailies. Altogether 40 
per cent of the estimated total daily 
newspaper circulation of forty-eight mil- 
lion is non-competitive. Rival news- 
papers exist only in the larger cities. 
Twenty-five hundred of the 16,000 and 
more weekly newspapers of the nation 
disappeared between 1910 and 1920, 
another 1,300 between 1920 and 1930, 
and 1,750 more in the next decade. 
Fewer than 10,000 now survive. 

A few big houses own the magazines 
of largest circulation. Thirty years ago 
there were nearly two dozen major 
women’s magazines and a group of six 
large magazines which was just emerg- 
ing. Now the six largest in a reduced 
field have nearly nine-tenths of the total 

In book publishing the competitive 
area is comparatively broad. New book 
houses appear frequently, and some rap- 
idly achieve financial success. Approxi- 
mately two hundred houses provide 90 
per cent of the books published in the 
United States each year. More than a 
quarter of the annual titles are produced 
by the ten largest publishers. 

Over the last twenty years, four 
great radio networks have emerged—the 
National Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
American Broadcasting Company, and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. The 
natural tendency of advertisers to gravi- 
tate toward the networks has induced 
nearly eight hundred of the thousand 
stations to become affiliated with the 
chains. 


Approximately a fifth of the theater 
capacity of this country has been affili- 
ated with the five companies producing 
motion pictures. The theaters in the best 
city locations with the largest audi- 
ences, the highest admissions, and the 
longest runs have been controlled by 
eight major companies. 

Large individual units in a single 
medium are not the only types of Big 
Press that have grown up. Another kind 
of development, especially in the news- 
paper field and in motion pictures, is the 
ownership of more than one newspaper 
or other mass medium in one or several 
cities by a single person or corporation. 
These are called chain ownerships. 
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Monopolistic practices, together with 
the cost of machinery and the momen- 
tum of big, going concerns, have made 
it hard for new ventures to enter the 
field of mass communications. 


How the Press Has Performed 


Private enterprise in the field of com- 
munications has great achievements to 
its credit. The American press probably 
reaches as high a percentage of the 
population as that of any other country. 
Its technical equipment is certainly the 
best in the world. It has taken the lead 
in the introduction of many new tech- 
niques which have enormously increased 
the speed and the variety of communi- 
cations. Whatever its shortcomings, the 
American press is less venal and less 
subservient to political and economic 
pressure than that of many other coun- 
tries. The leading organs of the Amer- 
ican press have achieved a standard of 
excellence unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. It is necessary to keep these 
general comments in mind in order to 
see the criticisms which follow in the 
proper perspective, 

1. Information and discussion regard- 
ing public affairs are only a part, and 
often a minor part, of the output of the 
communications industry. 

2. The agencies of mass communica- 
tions are big business, and their owners 


are big businessmen. 


Bias is claimed against consumer co- 
operatives, against food and drug regu- 
lation, against Federal Trade Commis- 
sion orders designed to suppress fraud- 
ulent advertising, and against F.C.C. 
regulations affecting newspaper-owned 
broadcasting stations. Other claims in- 
volve affiliations with suppliers of raw 
paper stock and their affiliations with 
electric power companies. Still others 
arise from the ownership of outside busi- 
nesses by the owners of the press. Many 
people believe that the press is biased 
in matters of national fiscal policy. 

8. Sales talk should be plainly labeled 
as such; whether for toothpastes or tar- 
iffs, cosmetics or cosmic reforms, devices 
for reducing waists or raising prices. It 
should be separated from material 
which is not advertising or advocacy; 
and the control of the two kinds of 
content should be, so far as possible, in 
separate hands. 

4. One of the most effective ways of 
improving the press is blocked by the 
press itself. By a kind of unwritten law 
the press ignores the errors and misrep- 
resentations, the lies and scandals, of 
which its members are guilty. 

The Commission has repeatedly re- 
corded its conviction that the press itself 
should accept responsibility for perform- 
ance in the public interest. In several 
other walks of life the occupational 
group is organized for this purpose, and 
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erring members are disciplined by the 
group itself. 


What Can Be Done by Government 


1. We recommend that the consti- 
tutional guarantees of the freedom of 
the press be recognized as including the 
radio and motion pictures. 

2. We recommend that Government 
facilitate new ventures in the communi- 
cations industry, that it foster the intro- 
duction of new techniques, that it main- 
tain competition among large units 
through the antitrust laws, but that 
those laws be sparingly used to break 
up such units, and that, where concen- 
tration is necessary in communications, 
the Government endeavor to see to it 
that the public gets the benefit of such 
concentration. 

3. As an alternative to the present 
remedy for libel, we recommend legisla- 
tion by which the injured party might 
obtain a retraction or a restatement of 
the facts by the offender or an oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

4. We recommend the repeal of legis- 
lation prohibiting expressions in favor 
of revolutionary changes in our institu- 
tions where there is no clear and pres- 
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ent danger that violence will result from 
the expressions, 

5. We recommend that the Govern- 
ment, through the media of mass com- 
munication, inform the public of the 
facts with respect to its policies and of 
the purposes underlying those policies 
and that, to the extent that private 
agencies of mass communication are 
unable or unwilling to supply such 
media to the Government, the Govern- 
ment may employ media of its own. 

We also recommend that, where the 
private agencies of mass communica- 
tion are unable or unwilling to supply 
information about this country to a par- 
ticular foreign country or countries, the 
Government employ mass communica- 
tion media of its own to supplement 
this deficiency, 


What Can Be Done by the Press 


1. We recommend that the agencies 
of mass communication accept the re- 
sponsibilities of common carriers of in- 
formation and discussion, 

2. We recommend that the agencies 
of mass communication assume the re- 
sponsibility of financing new, experi- 
mental activities in their fields. 
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3. We recommend that the membe 
of the press engage in vigorous mutual 
criticism. 

4. We recommend that the press t 
every means that can be devised to ig 
crease the competence, independenc 
and effectiveness of its staff. 

5. We recommend that the radio ix 
dustry take control of its programs a 
that it treat advertising as it is treate 
by the best newspapers. 


What Can Be Done by the Public © 


1. We recommend that nonprofit i= 
stitutions help supply the variety, quar 
tity, and quality of press _ servic 
required by the American people. 

2. We recommend the creation ¢ 
academic-professional centers of ade 
vanced study, research, and publicatiog 
in the field of communications. We ree 
ommend further that existing schools 4 
journalism exploit the total resources 4 
their universities to the end that the 
students may obtain the broadest ar 
most liberal training. 

3. We recommend the establishmen 
of a new and independent agency ¢ 
aj praise and report annually upon th 
performance of the press. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to 


Action for Unity, by Goodwin Watson. 

Harper, 1947. 165 pp., $2. 

Men of good will are agreed that 
racial and religious discrimination, if 
permitted to spread, can destroy Amer- 
ica. There is less agreement as to how 
best to combat the backwash of preju- 
dice, fostered by fascism, which threat- 
ens to swamp us. Determined to prepare 
a constructive program for furthering 
intercultural relations, the Commission 
on Community Relations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress appointed Profes- 
sor Goodwin Watson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to con- 
duct a survey of U. S. minority groups. 

In Action for Unity there is com- 
pressed the experiences of hundreds of 
organizations and individuals who have 
devoted themselves to fighting intoler- 
ance. Methods as different as concilia- 
tory negotiations with bigots and 
militant mass meetings to protest dis- 
crimination are evaluated. There 
emerges a pattern of action based upon 
thorough understanding of the frustra- 
tions which make hate a contagious 
disease. The survey calls for new leader- 
ship to supplement and invigorate the 
old, working among those who are hat- 
ers rather than among those who need 


Teachers 


no further convincing, direct attack 
upon the principle of segregation, de- 
fense of the right to be different, and 
the creation of “action-research service 
bureaus” which will go to the roots of 
specific problems and direct the action 
necessary to remove causes. of com- 
munity strife, 

School administrators and teachers 
will find this volume a practical guide 
to a delicate problem which cannot be 
solved by evasion. Especially challeng- 
ing is the recommendation that schools 
collect data on race or religious classifi- 
cation of students and teachers, so that 
the data can be used to improve com- 
munity relations. 


The Santa Fe Trail, by the Editors of 
Look. Random House, 1946. 271 pp., 
$3.50. 


The editors of Look do not beat the 
drums for Santa Fe to the exclusion of 
all ‘other Western trails. In fact, they 
admit the greatness of the Oregon- 
California trail and the Mormon Trail. 
Although the Santa Fe carried less traf- 
fic than the other trails, it is unique as a 
traders’ trail. Its 800 miles from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, carried Yankee commerce west- 


ward, and on the way back wagon-traii 
were laden with bales of buffalo robe 
beaver skins, and silver from Mexic 
The trail is placed in the context ¢ 
the whole westward movement. It is 
livened by pictures in which guns smok 
in a bar room, and trains smoke crossin 
the continent. There are chapters a 
manifest destiny, the railroads, peopli 
the prairie, and the modern Southwe 
It is a panorama drawn simply b 
powerfully by artists with word and pi¢ 
ture, American history teachers 
direct students to this volume for repo 
on the westward movement. 


Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion 
Aircraft, by G. Geoffrey Smith. 
craft Books, 370 Lexington Ave., 
Y. 17, N. Y., 1946. 256 pp., $5. 
Many engineers believe that befe 

very long gas turbines will be used 1 

only in aircraft but also in autom@ 

biles, railroads, and steamships. Scie 
tific-minded students will be interest 
in this volume which defines and illus 
trates the principles of jet propulsion. 


How to Use a Book, by E. Wayne M 
jarum. Rutgers U. Press, 1947. If 
pp., $1.50. 

Virtues of this volume, which 
impress the reader who is in a hurry 
learn how to read, are that there aren 
too many pages and they are well orgat 
ized. Dr. Marjarum has directed | 
efforts to college students. He explaii 
the parts of books and the functic 
they serve, suggests ways of retainin 
what you read, and how to read rapidly, 
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